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Design For Talking Together’ 


IRVING J. LEE? 


In a way the “appointment of a com- 
mittee” is one of the necessary ingredi- 
ents of the democratic process. It is also 
true that a committee-meeting is often 
a caricature of the idea of a democracy. 
Indeed, there are times when the ap- 
pointment of a committee means that 
the power of decision is removed from 
the group and given to the man who 
made the appointment. 

Despite its prevalence in the adminis- 
tration of affairs in this country, the 
committee as an institutional form has 
not been widely or sympathetically stud- 
ied. It has served as the object of scorn 
and witty criticism, as the reason why 
members are kept from their important 
work, and as an excuse for indecisive- 
ness and inaction. 

Of the many reasons for this neglect, 
the one that strikes me as particularly 
unsatisfying is the belief that if the 
members of the group have good-will 
and a zeal for accomplishment, they will 
get things done. And if the members 
are ornery or apathetic, well, that’s a 
pity and we may as well be resigned to 
some waste of time and energy as obei- 
sance is made to the conventional but, 
none-the-less, empty ritual we call a 
committee-meeting. 

I find this a rather curious attitude in 
a culture committed to the engineering 
of efficiency. One would suppose that 
some administrative officer could be 
found in every large business or military 
organization who would look to the sav- 
ing of hours and tempers in meetings, 
with the same zealousness shown by con- 
trollers scrutinizing expense accounts and 





1 Read at the Spring Meeting of the Confer- 
ence on College Composition and Communica- 
tion, March 13, 1953, at Chicago, Illinois. 


2 The School of Speech, Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 
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budget estimates. I have, however, been 
able to locate few of these. 

It was into this institutional wasteland 
that a small group of us ventured some 
years ago. Armed only with pads and 
pencils, we sat with, in and on more than 
200 committees. We began with three 
questions. How much was accomplished? 
What wasted time? What caused troub- 
le? We ended with forty others. 

We did not wish to give our time to 
contrived sessions in a laboratory set- 
ting. We hoped, instead, to observe the 
on-going efforts of people at work in 
business, military and public service 
agencies. But that was not easy. In the 
beginning I was looked at with suspicion 
when I tried to arrange our visits. Only 
the guileful admission that I was a teach- 
er doing rather harmless research in 
communication for professorial activity 
points reduced some of the resistance. 
As I look back, my hope that something 
useful might come from our observa- 
tions was barely listened to. I had hoped, 
at the very least, that we might docu- 
ment some of the obvious phenomena. 
Nevertheless, from the first, chairmen 
seemed not to mind our presence and 
many seemed only mildly reluctant to 
discuss our findings with us. What in 
retrospect is more important, they ask- 
ed all sorts of questions we hadn't the 
faintest notions about. 


Well, what did we find? The things 
we were able to see and count readily 
were, of course, the trivia. We have dos- 
siers on the setting, lighting, tempera- 
ture, distance of the members from the 
chairmen, acoustical conditions, and in- 
terruptions from the outside. With that 
mass of data as support, I can make this 
sort of prediction without reservations: 
A committee which meets in walnut- 
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panelled splendor will make less noise 
than one which meets over lunch in 
Mike’s Grill. I am quite willing to go out 
on a limb with this: Members of a com- 
mittee will be likely to comment on the 
temperature if the room is over-heated 
more frequently than members meeting 
in a comfortably heated room. 


However, when we stopped playing 
housing engineer, we learned something 
about the temper and attitude of the 
participants to each other, the role and 
influence of the leader, the modes of 
preparation for the meeting, and the pat- 
terns of talk which made for progress 
or confusion. But what in the long run 
proved most useful for us was the fact 
that we evolved a point of view, a diag- 
nostic formula by which to think about 
a meeting. L. J. Henderson had said, 


In order to talk about a topic it is 
necessary to have an adequate con- 
ceptual scheme, a way of relating 
some things to others, a working 
hypothesis, a frame in which your 
thought is set and in which you may 
operate on the facts. For instance, 
if we see an eclipse, we have no dif- 
ficulty in thinking about it, because 
we have a conceptual scheme of the 
moon passing in front of the sun. 
Not so a savage.® 


Thus, we came to say that “A Commit- 
tee Meeting is a Tennis Match” in which 
words and gestures take the place of 
balls and racquets. This metaphor is 
naive, and misleading in certain respects. 
But it gave us a basis for comparison, a 
quick means of measuring what we saw 
around the conference table against 
what we could see on the court. A ten- 
nis court has fixed dimensions. The net 
is of a certain height. The duties of the 
umpire and ball-boys are sharply de- 





3 “Science, Logic and Human Intercourse,” 
Harvard Business Review, April, 1934, p. 317. 


fined. The scoring rules are precise. We , 


know exactly when the match is ended. 
There is a rather well-accepted code of 
conduct on the court, and customary 
modes of congratulation. 


By the time I had taken notes on fifty 
meetings, I was prepared to defend a 
number of conclusions. Committee mem- 
bers were not always clear as to their 
objectives. The leader was often unsure 
of his role. Rules of performance, pro- 
cedure and conduct were only dimly 
codified. Members had trouble defining 
their responsibilities; they were unclear 
as to when the business was finished. 


I began to wonder what tennis would 
be like if played on the side of a hill 
with miniature footballs, with players 
alternately armed with cricket bats and 
butterfly nets. That game might well be- 
come the object of derision, too.‘ 

It was this early astonishment at the 
amorphous character of committee op- 
erations as carried on by hard-headed, 
practical men of the world that undoubt- 
edly motivated the continuation of the 
research. We argued long among our- 
selves on this question: Why is it that 
the game played by committees, when 
important issues are involved, is de- 
signed so haphazardly, whereas tennis, 
an institution of somewhat lesser social 
significance, was so well-designed? I 
cannot even now give a satisfactory an- 
swer. I state the question mainly because 
it was a goad that kept us looking. We 
needed some such goad because so many 
of those meetings were dull, wearying 
affairs. 


One of my colleagues became percep- 





4 After the Conference session Professor Karl 
Dykema suggested that “The Queen’s Croquet 
Ground” in Alice in Wonderland might have 
made my point more sharply. It would have. 
“Alice thought she had never seen such a cur- 
ious croquet-ground in her life: it was all 
ridges and furrows: the croquet balls were 
live hedgehogs, and the mallets live flamin- 
goes, and the soldiers had to double themselves 
up and stand on their hands and feet, to make 
the arches.” 
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tive in his observations in almost exact 
proportion to his developing cynicism. 
The more he came to down-grade the 
operational intelligence of the people he 
saw in committees, the more data he 
sought to collect to establish his point. 
In fact, the more we suspected his “ob- 
jectivity,” the more rigorously did he fill 
our files. 

The tennis metaphor was _ readily 
translated into a statement of research 
purpose. What elements of the commit- 
tee-as-an-institution could be sharply de- 
fined and regularized so as to give us the 
purposefulness and clarity of design of 
tennis-as-a-game? 

I wish now to say something about 
three such elements: (1) The form of 
the matter to be discussed, (2) the ob- 
jective of the meeting, and (8) the role 
of the leader. What I shall say about 
these is less a matter of dogma than some 
slippery and prayerfully phrased gen- 
eralizations from our experience. It is 
wise to consider what I say as a set of 
probationary rules of thumb, because 
what worked to make committees func- 
tion more coherently in our experience, 
cannot be guaranteed a similar relevance 
elsewhere. 


Let me begin, then, with the form of 
the matter to be discussed. Dead tennis 
balls encourage a different kind of play 
from live ones. Similarly, we found that 
some arrangements of the subject en- 
courage response and interest quite dif- 
ferent from others. We found three 
forms: A Question, A Set of Conclusions, 
A Case. 


By a Question, I mean any sort of 
statement inviting reply or any broad 
phrasing of an issue without details. 
“Are advertising and salesmanship im- 
posing a set of values on American life 
that are incompatible with the values in- 
herent in the Christian-Jewish religious 
tradition?” 

By a Set of Conclusions I mean some 
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answer to previously asked questions 
presented in the form of a summary, a 
dictum or prescriptive statement. 


Probably no one talent is more 
valuable in our society than good 
salesmanship. Everybody sells some- 
thing—a product, a personal service, 
a talent. Even at home in your own 
neighborhood you have to sell your 
own personality to feel accepted 
and important in your community. 
The trouble with salesmanship is 
that it succeeds best in this age by 
skillfully blending truth and _false- 
hood so that the customer can’t tell 
the difference. What also happens 
is that, after a while, neither can the 
salesman. 


After enough conditioning in the 
art of selling, or the art of acting 
convincing, or the art of being im- 
pressive and influential, a man’s per- 
sonality gets adulterated. Some part 
of him has turned phony, and even 
he doesn’t know it. Let a man write 
advertising copy for a certain brand 
of cigarettes, and eventually he will 
start believing his own words; he'll 
begin smoking that brand and real- 
ly thinking it’s better than the oth- 
ers. That’s a trivial example, but the 
same inability to distinguish be- 
tween the real and the fake will 
carry over into more important 
kinds of behavior.5 


By a Case I mean a narrative state- 
ment of some happening in which peo- 
ple made some decision, took some ac- 
tion and/or were involved in some dif- 
ficulty which had to be resolved. The 
statement is usually given in the con- 
text of a specific, dated situation (rath- 
er than something hypothetical), with 





5 Allen Funt, Eavesdropper at Large. New 
York: The Vanguard Press, 1952, p. 56. 
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about the number of details available to 
the key figures in the situation. 


Sidney Webb had no hesitation in 
using wiles which some would think 
unscrupulous. He told me, for ex- 
ample, that when he wished to car- 
ry some point through a commit- 
tee where the majority thought 
otherwise, he would draw up a 
resolution in which the contentious 
point occurred twice. He would 
have a long debate about its first 
occurrence and at last give way 
gracefully. Nine times out of ten, so 
he concluded, no one would notice 
that the same point occurred later 
in the same resolution.® 


And now to the point. What differ- 
ence does it make if either of these forms 
is used? 


We are able to give some rough an- 





6 Bertrand Russell, “Portraits from Memory 
—IV: Sidney and Beatrice Webb,” Harper’s 
Magazine, March, 1953, p. 92. 


1. How closely did they stick to the 
subject? 

2. Were the comments directed to what 
others said? (“Cooperative conversa- 
tions” rather than “collective mono- 
logues”? ) 

3. How many people participated? 

4. Did people ask questions as well as 
make assertions? 

5. How eager were they to participate? 
6. How many “practical suggestions” 
were made? 

7. Did they think about the topic be- 
fore the meeting? 

8. How many of the issues considered 
were introduced by the members rather 


than by the leader? 


swers to this question as a result of ob- 
servations in the opening meetings of 
36 committees considering broad prob- 
lems of Safety and Supervision. The 
participants were first-line foremen and 
assistant-foremen in three fairly large 
corporations. It was assumed that they 
had a more than incidental interest in 
the topics, but we could not be certain 
of that. Nor were we able to learn very 
much ahead of time about the attitude 
of these people toward the purposes of 
the meetings. We knew only that 14 of 
the groups would consider a Question, 
12 a Set of Conclusions, and 10 a Case. 
It was not possible to determine wheth- 
er the members of the groups were com- 
parable in other important respects. Nor 
did we take into account the skill and 
experience of the group leaders. Our 
conclusions must, therefore, be inter- 
preted in the light of these observational 
inadequacies. If the reader will apply 
the necessary discounting these are some 
of our findings: 


Question Conclusions Case 
Least Most Most 
Least Some Some 
Least Least Most 
Least Some Some 
Least Least Most 
Some Least Some 
Least Least Some 
Least Least Most 


(Note that decisive differences occurred only in items 3, 5, and 8. Information on items 


5 and 7 was obtained from interviews with leaders and members after the meetings.) 
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If I had to make a series of broad in- 
terpretations and judgments about each 
of the forms, I should say something like 
the following. (I must say again that 
these statements undoubtedly imply 
more authoritativeness than I can in 
fact justify. ) 

A. A Question 


1. Interest and quantity of partici- 
pation are related to the amount of 
background and depth of the views of 
the participants. The more they know 
and feel about the question, the wider 
is the participation and the more in- 
tense the interest in talking about it. 

2. The breadth of the question gives 
the people a feeling of uncertainty as to 
where to begin and just where to go. 

3. The unconfined area of a question 
encourages people to wander from topic 
to topic. 

4, The open character of a question 
tends to stimulate people to individual 
monologues unrelated to the contribu- 
tions of others. Men talk in turn. They 
do not talk with each other. 


5. Individuals are often hesitant 
about getting into the discussion for fear 
of not making an important contribu- 
tion. “I’m not sure that what I have to 
say about it is worth saying” reflects the 
attitude. 

6. A question acts as a beacon to 
those who have confidence in their ar- 
gumentative prowess. It is something 
frightening to the verbally insecure. 


B. A Set of Conclusions 

1. They set up a battleground on 
which members take sides, agreeing and 
disagreeing with the circumference of 
the dispute limited to the positions as 
presented. There is some hesitation about 
modifying the conclusions as presented. 
They are to be defended or attacked. 

2. People wonder why the defender 
came to his set of conclusions rather 
than how he can validate them. The dis- 
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cussion becomes a sort of psychological 
inquiry into the dynamics of belief rath- 
er than an analysis of the situations and 
relationships which form the basis for 
the beliefs. 

3. The amount and eagerness of the 
participation varies directly with the gen- 
eral background of interest in the sub- 
ject matter of the conclusions. A person 
with little interest in the social implica- 
tions of salesmanship will not be dis- 
posed to enter the conversation. 


4. There is a tendency to assert con- 
clusions throughout the discussion on the 
same level of abstraction as the original 
statement. Thus, if no specific illustra- 
tions are given in the original, they tend 
not to be offered by the group. 


C. A Case 


1. People who hesitate to talk when 
questions or conclusions are presented 
tend to participate in the discussion of 
a case even though the subject is periph- 
eral to their interests. 


2. The tendency of the talk to swing 
between the concrete and the abstract is 
greater than in the other two. A. Law- 
rence Lowell’s famous dictum that 
“Dealing with the concrete does not lead 
to knowledge of the abstract” was made 
in a context that involved a distinction 
between a draftsman and an architect, 
an accountant and a mathematician. In 
the context of participation in a meeting 
when a Case is presented, the dictum 
does not similarly apply. When people 
are faced with a concrete Case, they 
may not discover abstract knowledge, 
but they bring whatever abstract knowl- 
edge they have to bear in their analyses. 
And when people work on a Case they 
are more likely to talk about it in both 
concrete and abstract terms than when 
they talk about a question or a conclu- 
sion. 


3. A group which has a series of 
meetings moves more quickly to “coop- 
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erative conversations” whereas they con- 
tinue to make the sessions a “collective 
monologue” in the Question and Con- 
clusion sessions. 

4, If the tendency of the talk with 
Questions and Conclusions is toward a 
generalized over-simplification of the is- 
sues, the use of the Case stimulates a 
recognition that “things are more involv- 
ed than they seemed at first.” Partici- 
pants told us over and over that they 
“were surprised at how much could be 
talked about” when their preliminary be- 
fore-meeting study seemed to suggest 
that “the thing was open and shut.” 


In short, if the extent of the participa- 
tion and the amount of cooperativeness 
manifested are unimportant, and if the 
previous knowledge and interest are 
high, then either the Question or the 
Conclusion can be used satisfactorily. If, 
however, the goal is broader participa- 
tion, with more talking together, even 
though initial interest and knowledge are 
meager, then the Case is the indicated 
form of the matter for discussion. 


May I turn now to the other two rudi- 
mentary elements. All the meetings I 
have observed could be classified into 
three kinds in all their combinations. 


I. Briefing Session (When we have 
the “answer” ) 


A. Objective: To explain and mo- 
tivate a program or policy (established 
elsewhere) so that each knows what he 
is expected to do. 


B. Leader’s Role: (1) To establish 
the importance of the objective; (2) To 
provide all documents and data; (3) 
To dramatize the explanation; (4) To 
assume all responsibility for the group’s 
knowledge of action. 


II. Exposure Session (When we are 
searching for the “answer” without be- 
ing forced to find it) 

A. Objective: To encourage in- 
quiry by all the members. 


B. Leader’s Role: (1) To state the 
business in the form of a Question, Set 
of Conclusions or a Case; (2) To arrange 
for “starters,” e.g., antagonists on a pan- 
el, skit, devil’s advocate, special pleader, 
etc. ((1) and (2) define a short-term 
objective. (3) defines a long-term.) (8) 
To serve a “non-leading,” “accepting” 
role “creating the conditions required 
for members to learn to assume the lead- 
ership”; “He believes in the group’s fun- 
damental right to self-direction and self- 
actualization on its own terms.”? 

III. Decision-Making Session (When 
we must come up with the “answer” ) 

A. Objective: To prepare a state- 
ment of policy or outline a course of ac- 
tion which reflects the wisdom and wish- 
es of all the members of the group. 

B. Leader’s Role: (1) To inform 
the group (ahead of time if possible) of 
the Question, Set of Conclusions or Case; 
(2) To state the limiting factors of time, 
facilities, responsibilities, etc.; (3) To 
support any efforts to achieve an ac- 
commodation of differing views; (4) To 
encourage procedures for following- 
through on all decisions reached. 

Of what use is this set of distinctions? 
It has only the values which derive from 
design and direction. 


1. It forces a leader to think about 
the purposes of the meeting and pro- 
vides a check-list of things to do. 


2. It forces him into some pattern of 
preparation. 


3. Even if nothing was accomplished 
at the meeting, at least the members are 
helped to understand where they had 
tried to go and what they had tried to 
do. 


4, It helps to encourage a leader to 
consider the kinds of skills he must de- 
velop; i.e., whether to learn how to pre- 
sent a program, or stimulate participa- 





7 Carl R. Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1951, Ch. 8. 
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tion, or mediate disputes. These are not 
skills which all people have in equal 
quantities. 


The tennis metaphor, as I have said, 
was naive in many respects and quite 
misleading in one respect: It implied a 
contest with victor and vanquished, with 
“winning” the goal regardless of the tac- 
tics or means used. This became for us 
Part II of our Conceptual Scheme: “A 
Committee Meeting is not a Tennis 
Match.” 


What Ralph Bunche had said about 


his mediation efforts is relevant here: 


The Arab and Israeli delegations 
with whom we consulted were rep- 
resenting their governments and 
they came with specific instructions. 
Although they carried credentials 
giving them power to negotiate and 
sign an agreement, they were not 
free. Their freedom was restricted 
by their instructions. 


Unfortunately, when a delegation 
of a government carries instructions, 
it becomes rather “athletic” about 
them. The delegation wants to re- 
turn home with a victory—with its 
instructions realized to the letter. 
This would usually mean, however, 
that the other party would have to 
surrender completely, since the in- 
structions are usually in conflict. 
But the other party’s instructions 
never provide for surrender, and so 
the battle of compromises is on.® 


How could we turn the emphasis on 
a contest between people to that of a 
“joint exploration” in which members 
felt themselves part of a team attacking 
the “problem” instead of each other? We 
wanted to keep the idea of a contest but 
reorient it from a battle between people 


8 Ralph J. Bunche, “United Nations Inter- 
vention in Palestine,” Address delivered at 
Colgate University, May 20, 1949, as one of the 
Colgate Lectures in Human Relations. 
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to a battle between the people on one 
side and the difficulties represented by 
the problem on the other. It is at this 
point that a golf metaphor would be 
ever so much better. In golf one can 
readily see the point that the object is 
to “break par” rather than one’s oppo- 
nent. In a way a golfer has only to re- 
duce his strokes and it makes little dif- 
ference what the other fellow does. Par 
is the enemy—so the problem, not the 
person must be the object of attack. 
This is the next big subject for our re- 
search. Up to now we have not found 
any “guaranteed” ways of achieving this. 


The most promising tactic involves the 
adoption by the leader of an “inquiring- 
reminding” role. “Are we talking as if 
what is said is all that can be said about 
it?” “What assumptions are involved in 
the positions we are taking?” “Are we 
concerned here with what the words 
mean without regard for what the speak- 
ers mean?” This sort of prodding when 
done gently and without any implica- 
tion of criticism sometimes brings peo- 
ple to an awareness that they must look 
to what they are saying. In the literature 
of general semantics this tactic is part of 
the approach to the prevention of “all- 
ness,” “projection,” and “intensionality.” 
In the setting of committee operations 
some skill in presenting these notions in 
summary form seems required. 


May I hope that you find in what I 
have said some hint of a point of view. 
Even if people could be helped to talk 
with each other, not much can be prom- 
ised. At the very most people might then 
become just a bit more productive. They 
might waste less time and energy as they 
seek to work things out. At the very least 
we should be trying to test the view 
expressed in these words of Rebecca 
West: 


There is no such thing as conver- 
sation. It is an illusion. There are in- 
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tersecting monologues, that is all. 
We speak; we spread round us with 
sounds, with words, an emanation 
from ourselves. Sometimes they 
overlap the circles that others are 
spreading round themselves. Then 
they are affected by these other 
circles, to be sure, but not because 
of any real communication that has 
taken place, merely as a scarf of 
blue chiffon lying on a woman's 
dressing-table will change color if 
she casts down on it a scarf of red 
chiffon. I am talking now of times 


when life is being lived, not when 
it is being talked about, not when 
the intellect is holding the field. 
Then, of course, ideas can be for- 
mulated, can be passed from one 
mind to another. It is not easy, but 
it can be done with care, like hand- 
ing around a pearl, on which you 
wish an opinion, to a circle of ex- 
perts. You cup the palm to hold it, 
you keep the hand very steady. No 
such caution is possible when one 
is really living. Then there is no con- 
versation.?® 


Basic Tenets of Structural Linguistics’ 


GEORGE P. FAUST” 


In writing about structural linguistics, 
I am making two assumptions to begin 
with: that so far some readers know the 
subject only by name, and that the great 
majority are looking for explanation 
from someone who, like me, is a teacher 
rather than a professional linguist. For 
the first group I should make the point 
clear that structural linguistics can be 
applied to any language, not just Eng- 
lish, though English will be our concern 
here. The simplest possible definition is 
that structural linguistics analyzes a lan- 
guage into its significant sounds, the pat- 
terns of sounds we call words (for Eng- 
lish), and the patterns of words we call 
phrases, clauses, and sentences. This 
means that structural linguistics sets up 
an alternative grammar to the one we 
learned in school. It has a different basis, 
it is constructed differently, and its re- 





1This article is a development from the 
panel discussion, “The Structural Analysis of 
English and Its Implications for Teaching,” at 
the 1953 Spring Meeting of the CCCC in Chi- 
cago. The purpose is given in the opening para- 
graphs of the article, which is the first of a 
series of three. The second and third articles 
by the same author will appear in the Febru- 
ary and May issues of College Composition and 
Communication. 


2 University of Kentucky. 





sults coincide only in part with those of 
traditional grammar. 

Before we go further, it will be well 
to take care of possible sources of mis- 
understanding. To all but perhaps the 
youngest teachers, linguistics mostly has 
to do with history, or at least with his- 
torical explanations. Structural linguis- 
tics is different. Its aim is to come as 
close as possible to describing the char- 
acteristics of a language at a given time. 
History is simply beside the point. Now 
this is certainly not fully understood. In 
Our Language, a recent British book 
along traditional lines, Simeon Potter 
says at one point: “No one who is ac- 
quainted only with the living language 
as it is, or, to use the more fashionable 
expression, no one who studies [the ex- 
ample] synchronically (and not dia- 
chronically or historically), would ven- 
ture to say which of these three uses [of 
while] is the original one... .” Cer- 
tainly not, but it is hard to see why an 
account of present structure should be 
concerned with the history implied in 





9 Rebecca West, “There Is No Conversation,” 
The Harsh Voice. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Co., 1935, p. 67. 
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“the original one.” Historical (diachron- 
ic) linguistics is an honorable field of 
study; so is structural (synchronic) lin- 
guistics. They serve different purposes, 
and while they can be useful to each 
other, they properly do not use the same 
methods. 


One more possible misunderstanding. 
Structuralism is such a novelty to most 
of us that we may fail to realize that 
every paradigm in any grammar has been 
presented as a structural set, though not 
necessarily the most valid or useful one. 
In the last generation or so, much more 
rigorous analyses have been made of 
many languages, especially the so-called 
primitive ones that had no system of 
writing and so had to be treated syn- 
chronically. Structural analysis has been 
focused on English partly in connection 
with the teaching of English to for- 
eigners, where it has been reassuringly 
successful. However, a language like 
ours, with a tradition of writing and 
a considerable number of dialects, is 
very complex, and the study of it is not 
complete. This does not imply that what 
has been learned is not usable already. 
The basic structural techniques have 
been proved by trial, and there is no 
reason to suppose that they are not ap- 
plicable to English. 


The prestige of our literature accounts 
for at least one of the two major differ- 
ences between the traditional and struc- 
tural ways of looking at language. These 
differences are in the view we take of 
the relation between spoken and writ- 
ten English and in our thinking about 
the correspondences between meaning 
and form. The writing we deal with in 
the classroom is in standard English; at 
the same time we are all keenly aware 
of non-standard speech around us. In 
addition, writing and speaking seem to 
represent extremes of permanence and 
evanescence. From these experiences and 
from our training in literary studies, it 
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is only natural that we should tend to 
regard writing as superior to speech. As 
a result, we tend to think of writing as a 
norm instead of a specialized form of 
language. 

For the structuralist, writing is second- 
ary to speech. This position is not taken 
arbitrarily or for the sake of irritating 
others. It seems to have much to justify 
it. For instance, children learn to speak 
long before they learn to write. Again, 
grammars traditionally introduce stu- 
dents first to the sounds and pronuncia- 
tions of a language. It is strong circum- 
stantial evidence that every script pre- 
supposes a spoken language; and the 
fact that no human community has been 
found without a language fully develop- 
ed for the purposes of its users is an 
even more powerful argument that 
speech preceded writing by a very long 
time. The point is that without speech 
there car be no writing. 


Insistence on the primacy of speech is 
not an esthetic judgment. A linguist qua 
linguist is interested in all forms of lan- 
guage, but he takes each on its own 
terms. “Better” and “worse” have no lin- 
guistic meaning, except better or worse 
for analysis. Our conventional writing 
does not show unambiguously the pat- 
terns of accent and intonation that we 
have to use when we speak. Since these 
turn out to be grammatically important, 
speech is better for analysis than writ- 
ing, from which different patterns may 
sometimes be inferred by different read- 
ers. Also, some grammatical arrange- 
ments are actually used in speech which 
would be ambiguous or misunderstood 
in writing. “Thank whoever put my slip- 
pers there for me” (with a break after 
there and a primary accent on for) clear- 
ly means “Thank for me. . .,” but can- 


not be used in normal writing. We make 
some such substitution as “Give my 
thanks to... .” 


Knowledge of what happens in speech 
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helps a teacher explain the ways of edit- 
ed English. For instance, many Ken- 
tuckians regularly say “I'll have him to 
stop in” and “I'd like for you to wait.” 
Merely telling them that the to and for 
are errors is likely to produce one or 
both of two effects: They come to feel 
that their speech is inferior, or they de- 
cide that classroom English has little 
or nothing to do with realities outside 
of teacherdom. If, on the other hand, 
they can be shown that edited English 
is based on a dialect different from 
theirs, but not better, they can under- 
stand without resentment or possible 
loss of self-respect why they should not 
reflect their own speech in general writ- 
ing. Punctuation, too, can be simplified 
by approaching it through spoken Eng- 
lish. For years I taught the difference 
between restrictive and non-restrictive 
by using “My brother, who lives in. . .” 
and then going on to a rather compli- 
cated explanation involving the size of 
the family I grew up in. Of course I re- 
peated the sentence over and over, with 
and without the comma, so to speak. 
But I never suspected until last year that 
if my students learned anything, it was 
from listening to my intonation, not my 
explanation. Now I teach them to listen 
for the cadence, and decide their punc- 
tuation on that basis. With a very few 
restrictions to take care of arbitrary edi- 
torial practice, the system works, and 
the students are spared the details of my 
family. 


In addition to seeing in speech an im- 
portance unfamiliar to most of us, struc- 
tural linguists strike us as practically ig- 
noring meaning if not denying its exist- 
ence. We are mistaken. No _ linguist 
would think of denying the constantly 
certified fact that language conveys 
meaning. The basic difference seems to 
be that we tend to think of language 
as produced by meaning, and the struc- 
turalists regard it as a medium for trans- 


mitting “messages.” They discriminate 
between lexical and grammatical mean- 
ing, for instance, and concentrate on the 
grammatical. What this means is that if 
a student presented a paper with the 
title “The Sprillickams Grapchids,” you 
would be completely in the dark about 
lexical meaning, but you would feel an 
impulse to indicate that an apostrophe 
was needed in Sprillickams. And you 
would be right, for you would have un- 
derstood the grammatical signals: In 
English the form could hardly be any- 
thing except a possessive. What is the 
conclusion? To me it is that much of the 
heat of fruitless controversy would be 
dissipated if we all recognized that the 
term language is used with different em- 
phases—the familiar one that stresses 
general or referential meaning and the 
novel one that limits itself at present to 
the mechanisms. 


The structural objection to the tradi- 
tional use of language is that the account 
of the mechanisms becomes distorted be- 
yond reason. Not long ago I found on a 
blackboard the legend MEANING DE- 
TERMINES FORM. Put grammatical 
before each noun, and the linguist would 
reverse the legend. An individual may be 
able to choose from among current 
forms, but meaning cannot possibly de- 
termine obsolete or non-existent forms. 
English once had dual forms of person- 
al pronouns, and it is pretty safe to as- 
sume that speakers have never stopped 
meaning “we two” and “you two.” But 
the dual forms have disappeared and 
cannot now be revived. Or again, we 
sometimes includes the listener, some- 
times excludes him. Some other lan- 
guages have separate forms for the two 
meanings, but not English. Here again 
meaning cannot and does not determine 
form. On the other hand, if we use forms 
like boys and children, we can’t help 
meaning what we call plural. We say 
one car, several cars; we do not say one 
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cars, several car. 

Traditional grammar often produces 
semantic whirlpools: In “He wore a blue 
tie,” blue is the name of a color, yet we 
do not call it a noun. Structural linguis- 
tics, on the other hand, takes its cues 
from signs that are either overlooked or 
taken for granted in traditional teach- 
ing, and its explanations in terms of lin- 
guistic behavior are more accurate and 
easier to understand. Let me offer an in- 
complete but serviceable illustration. 


Comma splices and sentence fragments 
are the result of a student’s inability to 
classify the connective between two 
clauses. The result of appeals to the 
meanings of the words, or to “sentence 
sense,” or even to dictionary classifica- 
tion, often is confusion. The student con- 
tinues to be unable to see the “essential” 
difference of meaning between so and 
therefore, and anyway the dictionary 
lists therefore as a conjunction. One 
teacher proclaimed that a comma before 
therefore produces a reader block—and 
this to a class which had been guessing 
wildly at what was wrong with a sen- 
tence that read all right to them. I am 
told that in some quarters comma splices 
are still regarded as signs of iniquity, 
and the student must be flunked. Of 
course most of us are far beyond that 
stage. Still, we prefer editorial orthodoxy. 


How can a student find out for sure 
whether a connective is a conjunction or 
a conjunctive adverb? By using a set of 
linguistic frames and trying a test. The 
formula for such frames is Cl,--X--Clbs, 
in which Cl stands for clause and X for 
the connective to be identified. Here is 
one frame which can be used for a re- 
stricted list of forms: 


Cl, X Cl; 
Jack came the others were gone 


3 This formula assumes that clause is known. 
I myself prefer SVC, X SVC,, in which SVC 


stands for shjeuwrer>- complement(s). 
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Now suppose a student wants to try 
out but and however. With his auto- 
matically appropriate intonation pat- 
terns he can use them both in the frame 
and produce utterances that his friends 
will agree are English. The test lies in 
trying each connective also between the 
subject and verb of the second clause. 
The resulting pairs, together with my re- 
action to wal utterance, are these: 


1. Jack came but the others were gone (Yes) 
2. Jack came the others but were gone (No) 
3. Jack came however the others were gone (Yes) 


4. Jack came the others however were gone (Yes) 


The “No” after 2 classifies but as a con- 
junction; the “Yes” after 4 classifies how- 
ever as a conjunctive adverb.* 


Formulas like Cl,+X-+-Cl. are some- 
times objected to as cardinal pomposities 
of structural linguistics, on a par with ad- 
vertising’s “Scientists say . . .” They are 
certainly discomforting at first, because 
they are unfamiliar, but after you have 
worked with them a while, you come to 
realize the advantages of their brevity, 
clarity, and immediacy. Students like 
them. As for their making language seem 
too mechanical, the insistence of struc- 
tural linguistics is precisely that language 
is a complex set of mechanisms. This 
should not be a shock—but it is—to those 
of us who maintain that person should 
be mechanically referred to by pronoun 
forms related to he. To which the struc- 
tural objection is that the formula is not 
consistent with the facts of language. 


Beneath any haggling over individual 
points lies the difference in approach. 
Traditionally we have started out arm- 


4It goes without saying that the test applies 
only to connectives between clauses in the stu- 
dent’s own writing or his reading of contem- 
porary American English. Some previous pre- 
paration is assumed. For instance, the student 
must have learned to notice the differences be- 
tween however followed by a break in intona- 
tion and however without a break. Otherwise 
he might be confused by something like “Make 
your corrections however you like.” 
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ed with canonical lists of conjunctions 
and conjunctive adverbs, and with def- 
initions designed to justify the lists. If 
such a test as the one proposed here sup- 
ports the lists, it is acceptable; if not, it 
is inadequate. On the contrary, the struc- 
turalists first observe the facts and for- 
mulate definitions to match the facts. 
Many prefer to express the definitions as 
formulas, though formulas are no more 
essential in linguistics than they are in 
chemistry, where every formula could be 


verbalized. Classification is based on 
such definitions and produces results 
which can be expressed as lists. Thus 
the starting point of the traditionalist is 
the end point of the structuralist. Which 
is better, then, to start with the facts—in- 
cluding the facts about edited English— 
and work to the lists, or to start with the 
lists and try to bend the facts? In the 
long run, I am afraid, we will look a lit- 
tle foolish if we refuse to face the lin- 
guistic facts. 


A Maryland Project in Articulation 


NICK AARON FORD! 


We, the Department of English at 
Morgan State College, have been greatly 
benefited by the reviews and summary 
statements of projects in articulation be- 
tween high school and college English 
that have been reported in College Com- 
position and Communication during the 
past two years. From these reports we 
have gained not only encouragement to 
continue our efforts along this line, but 
also helpful suggestions in methodology. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of grati- 
tude for benefits received from similar 
experiences that we offer a brief report 
on a project that has proved both inter- 
esting and helpful to us and to our high 
school colleagues who participated in 
it. 

Morgan State College may be classi- 
fied as a small college, having a regu- 
lar campus enrollment of approximately 
sixteen hundred students and an Eng- 
lish faculty of eighteen. Nearly seventy 
per cent of its students come from thir- 
ty high schools in Maryland. Adminis- 
tratively there is a fairly close working 
relationship between the College and the 
principals of these schools. Many schol- 
arships and part-time jobs available at 





1 Morgan State College, Baltimore. 


the College are awarded to the graduates 
of these schools upon recommendation of 
the principals. The collegiate athletic 
teams which, incidentally, enjoy a na- 
tional reputation rely heavily upon the 
products of these schools. But only re- 
cently have any joint projects been un- 
dertaken in the academic realm. 

In November, 1952, at the informal 
annual luncheon sponsored by the Col- 
lege for high school principals and col- 
lege department heads, the new program 
for Freshman English? recently institut- 
ed at the College became the predom- 
inant topic of discussion. After hearing 
that approximately 40% of the entering 
freshmen failed to achieve a passing 
grade in one semester, that 20% failed 
to achieve such a grade in two semesters, 
and that 10% failed to pass after hav- 
ing been subjected to three semesters 





2 The four most significant features of this 
program are: (1) No failing grades are given 
to students who are enrolled in the course for 
the first time. “No credit” is recorded on the 
permanent record cards of students who do not 
demonstrate a mastery of the required skills 
in one semester. (2) For Freshman English 
only, the passing grade is C. (3) Students who 
do not earn the grade of C or above are re- 
quired to repeat the course in special Repeater 
Sections, which employ methods different from 
those used in regular sections. (4) Sub-fresh- 
man English has been abolished. 
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of study, one principal suggested that a 
joint committee of principals and _ col- 
lege teachers be appointed to perfect 
plans for better articulation between 
high school and college English. The 
suggestion was warmly applauded, and 
a committee was appointed consisting of 
seven principals, one supervisor of high 
school English, and four college instruc- 
tors. 

At the first meeting of the Committee 
two months later, the high school princi- 
pals expressed tremendous interest in the 
intimate details of the college program. 
They led the groundswell for the promo- 
tion of a two-day conference to be held 
on the campus of Morgan State College. 
It was agreed that the main theme should 
be: How can the Gap between High 
School Achievement and College Expec- 
tation Be Narrowed? Details were to be 
worked out by a small subcommittee, 
headed by the chairman of Morgan’s De- 
partment of English. 

In due time letters were sent to mem- 
bers of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, the Baltimore City Department of 
Education, and to County Superintend- 
ents of Education asking their coopera- 
tion. Favorable replies were received, 
and names of possible program partici- 
pants were suggested by these adminis- 
trative sources. 


Of the thirty schools invited, twenty- 
five sent delegates. A total of sixty-one 
persons participated in the two-day ses- 
sion (May 1 and 2, 1953), including 
three principals, three supervisors, and 
one representative each from three sis- 
ter colleges. 

The program included the following: 
visitation of English classes; a demon- 
stration of the use of the opaque pro- 
jector in the teaching of composition; 
two general sessions consisting of panel 
discussions, by panel members and dis- 
cussion leaders, of “What Minimum 
Standards of Attainment (if any) in the 
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Language Arts Can Every High School 
Expect of Its Graduates?’, “Minimum 
Skills in Language Arts Necessary for 
Success in Freshman English,” “The 
Morgan Plan for Freshman English,” 
and an address, “Some Common Prob- 
lems of Teachers of English in High 
School and College”; three group dis- 
cussions on “How Can the Present Gap 
between High School Achievement and 
College Expectation in the Language 
Arts Be Narrowed?”; and a final gen- 
eral session with summary reports made 
of the group discussions by the record- 
ers. 

Among the suggestions made by the 
group for bridging the gap between 
high school achievement and college ex- 
pectation, the following seemed to us to 
be significant: 


(1) High school English teachers 
should prepare the pupil psycho- 
logically for the experience of 
Freshman English by making 
him know what to expect in col- 
lege. 

(2) The grouping within English 
classes could be both horizontal 
and vertical, depending upon the 
needs of the pupils. 


(3) The same teacher might handle 
the English for one particular 
group of pupils from ninth grade 
through the twelfth. 


(4) The teacher could submit reports 
of pupil progress to the succeed- 
ing English teacher. 


(5) Terms, definitions, and grammat- 
ical rules should not be taught as 
isolated facts. Application should 
be stressed rather than mere ac- 
quisition. 

(6) Motivation should be from the 
experiences of the boys and girls. 


(7) There should be more meetings 
between college and high school 








teachers of English for clarifica- 
tion of objectives and needs of 
pupils. 

(8) There should be an exchange of 
specimen composition papers be- 
tween college and high school 
teachers. 

(9) There should be an exchange of 
teachers between the college and 
the high school in order to pro- 
mote better understanding of 
problems. 

Considerable discussion was also de- 
voted to the factors that hinder proper 
articulation between high school and col- 
lege English. The following situations 
were greatly deplored by the confer- 
ence, and it was suggested that they be 
brought to the attention of the proper 
administrative authorities for serious 
study and remediation wherever pos- 
sible: 

(1) Failure of students to determine 
early in their high school years 
whether or not they plan to at- 
tend college. 

(2) Tendency of many colleges to ac- 
cept pupils who have not been 
recommended for college work by 
the high school. 
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(3) Difficulty in establishing a con- 
tinuous program of growth in the 
language arts area because of ani- 
mosity and jealousy among teach- 
ers within a school. 

(4) The fact that many teachers who 
are not qualified in the field of 
English are required to teach it. 

(5) The fact that many English ma- 
jors lack skill and personality for 
handling English classes. 

(6) The tendency of some teachers 
to emphasize the phase of English 
in which they are strongest, com- 
pletely neglecting or greatly 
slighting other important areas. 

Already we are making plans for a 

second conference. Evaluations of the 
first conference and suggestions for the 
agenda and organization of the next one 
have been mailed in to the chairman by 
almost all of the participants. The ser- 
ious consideration by the delegates them- 
selves of the issues involved in the or- 
ganization, promotion, and administra- 
tion of such a conference is a reassur- 
ance to those who need such evidence 
that democracy is still alive on the cam- 
puses and grounds of the colleges and 
high schools of this nation. 


Let’s Take the Guesswork Out of Punctuation 


ELINOR YAGGY! 


The growing “informality” in punctua- 
tion is doing more to confuse the begin- 
ning writer than to help him. How does 
the poor novice who has not been lucky 
enough to go through the rare old-fash- 
ioned high school course know what to 
use to get the effect he wants? The books 
(and the teachers) sometimes say this, 
sometimes that. The decision depends on 
“the length of the construction,” “the 
closeness of the thought,” or the “pro- 





1 University of Washington 





gressiveness’ of the book consulted. Ex- 
cept in that rare old-fashioned course, 
uniformity seems to have gone out the 
window with the study of grammar. As 
a result a surprising number of literate 
Americans do not know basic English 
syntax and the elementary characteris- 
tics of the common English punctuation 
marks. And their writing quite under- 
standably suffers from their uncertainty. 

Relying almost entirely upon periods 
(with which they have comparatively 
little trouble) and commas (with which 











they have a great deal), the more re- 
sourceful beginners invent their own 
basic theories for separating: they punc- 
tuate by the inch (“the sentence was so 
long I thought ['d better put in a few 
commas’), or they punctuate by breath 
(“I would pause there if I were talking”). 
Unfortunately, neither of these prac- 
tices is dependable. The less resource- 
ful beginners remain completely baffled. 

Punctuation, a mechanical and purely 
secondary part of writing, should be an 
almost automatic process. Those to whom 
it is not are dancers who have to watch 
their feet: second-rate stumblers with the 
written language. 


Because English has dropped the ma- 
jority of its case endings, the sense of 
the sentence is peculiarly dependent 
upon logical order (dog bites man; man 
bites dog). When the arrangement of 
the words or the punctuation does not 
make this relationship clear, communi- 
cation is impeded. The only way to 
avoid the necessity for accurate punc- 
tuation would be to insist that all sen- 
tences be written according to a set 


‘form, a strait jacket that would rule out 


variety and flexibility as well as com- 
plexities of thought. 


Through his reading everyone is al- 
ready aware on a more or less uncon- 
scious level of correct punctuation. What 
he needs in addition is a systematic ex- 
planation of the theory and basic prin- 
ciples of English sentence order and of 
the kind of’ punctuation necessary to 
make that order clear, replacing the 
many present disparate rules with a sim- 
pler working set. Reactionary though it 
may sound, the sensible move would be 
to throw out most of the exceptions. Be- 
ginning writers need something ap- 
proaching the stability and simplicity of 
the multiplication tables. 

The teaching of a simplified stand- 
ardization is not meant to rule out de- 
viations for special effects after the basic 
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theories are learned. Its aim would be 
to give the student enough of a depend- 
able background that the deviations 
would be the result of intelligent choice, 
not of confusion. 

The necessary basic kit is compara- 
tively simple. First, the writer needs to 
learn two fundamental facts: (1) punc- 
tuation separates, and (2) internal punc- 
tuation is used to show interruption or 
other irregularities in the basic sentence 
pattern. Not an astounding revelation, 
but it invalidates the makeshift rules for 
punctuation by length or breadth and 
gives a more reasonable basis for punc- 
tuating. 

Before attempting to learn about the 
biggest bugbears, commas, the writer 
needs to learn the basic sentence pat- 
terns: subject and verb; or subject, verb, 
and complement. Either of these pat- 
terns unadorned and in its natural order 
would require nothing but the final per- 
iod. The next step would be to learn 
about simple adjectives and adverbs and 
their normal positions. These also would 
require no punctuation unless they were 
multiplied. In that case the rule of inter- 
ruptions would apply, for the reader ex- 
pects after the adjective the noun. it 
modifies, not another adjective. Unless 
coordinate conjunctions indicate the 
multiplication, all multiplied elements 
require separation. 

Non-parallel modifiers crop up here. 
Since it is frequently difficult to deter- 
mine the degree of parallelism, we have 
a “foot-watching” situation. It would be 
less confusing to separate all multiple 
one-word modifiers, parallel or not, ex- 
cept those that are virtually compound 
nouns. It is not a point worth taking 
one’s mind off the idea he is pursuing. 

Logically, adverbs and adjectives out 
of place come next. In the interest of 
uniformity, it would be simpler to re- 
vert to the practice of setting off all ad- 
jectives and adverbs out of place, in- 
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cluding such words as however and 
nevertheless, which many now insert 
anywhere without commas. 

At this stage, participial modifiers, 
appositives, and relative clauses will 
have to be mastered and the minor rule 
for restrictive modifiers following the 
noun. The special attention called to the 
noun by the omission of commas around 
the modifier should not be hard to un- 
derstand. Adverbial and noun clauses 
would come next with the understanding 
that they are to be punctuated as if they 
were single adverbs and nouns. Finally 
comes the ubiquitous prepositional 
phrase. Because of this ubiquity it has 
license to slip in unannounced almost 
anywhere unless it has grown through 
accretions to such proportions that it 
impedes reading or has radically mis- 
placed itself and needs to announce that 
misplacement. 


Since among the uncertain there are 
two strong schools of thought about us- 
ing commas with and (always put a 
comma before and; never put a comma 
before and), it would be wise to pause 
to examine the various compounds that 
are not separated—two-part compound 
subjects, verbs, complements, etc., when 
joined by coordinate conjunctions—the 
compound sentence joined by a coordin- 
ate conjunction, and the series. The 
punctuation of simple compounds is not 
hard to explain: if and joins and commas 
separate, it is not logical to glue two 
things together and then cut them apart 
with a comma. However, in a compound 
sentence it is logical to glue together and 
then cut apart, for there actually is a 
joining and a separation: two similar 
ideas are joined, but two independent 
constructions are separated. In a series 
it would be easier always to use a comma 
before the coordinate conjunction. One 
is necessary sometimes to prevent mak- 
ing a unit of the last two items (red, 
brown, black and white pigs), and it 





facilitates reading a series of long items. 
Using it always would save occasional 
time checking. An easy rule of thumb, 
then, would be to use commas before 
and and other coordinate conjunctions 
in only the last two places: a series and 
the junction of two independent clauses. 
And let’s say nothing about omitting 
commas in the compound sentence if the 
clauses are short or closely related. That 
is just another of those situations that 
take attention from the idea to the me- 
chanics of writing. 

The last major step is to learn the 
character traits of the various other 
marks. Everyone knows the finality of 
the period, the excitement of the excla- 
mation point, and the quizzicalness of 
the question mark. Yet many do not rec- 
ognize the especial flavor of the dash, the 
colon, and the semicolon. 


Once the student has firmly in mind 
the uses of the comma as a separator of 
minor matters, he should be able to see 
the function of the semicolon (com- 
pounded of period and comma) to sep- 
arate what could be two individual sen- 
tences but for some reason is being 
made into one. A comma without a co- 
ordinate conjunction is too weak; a per- 
iod too strong. The prime raison detre 
of the semicolon is to stand between two 
equally important clauses in a compound 
sentence. It may be borrowed for less 
important occasions such as separating 
items already punctuated with commas. 
But no matter where it goes, the semi- 
colon retains its basic function of separ- 
ating two units structurally equal: two 
or more independent clauses or two or 
more comma-laden dependent clauses 
or phrases. It is at home only between 
equal constructions. 

The colon, on the other hand, separ- 
ates items of any structure from single 
words to independent clauses; but ex- 
cept for such set uses as after the salu- 
tation of a letter, it always comes be- 
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tween two things that say, however 
briefly or fully, the same thing. The 
colon indicates an equality of meaning, 
not of form. It may be “the following” 
and an itemized list explaining what the 
following is. It may be a one-word re- 
statement. It may be an independent 
clause restatement of part or all of the 
preceding independent clause. The writ- 
er needs to realize it is too strong to in- 
terrupt the sentence before the main 
predication has been completed and that 
all that comes after it equals something 
that went before. 

The dash has a more vivid personal- 
ity than any of the marks discussed so 
far, sharing the exclamation point’s ex- 
citable nature. Instead of being care- 
lessly substituted for commas or per- 
iods, it should be saved for abrupt or 
dramatic breaks. On two occasions it 
may be tamed down to substitute for 
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commas: to set off non-restrictive modi- 
fiers containing commas (The boys— 
John, Henry, and Pete—were studying) 
and to separate an initial listing or ser- 
ies from a summarizing noun which acts 
as the subject of the sentence (Men, 
women, children, dogs, cats, and mice— 
all the life of the village fled before the 
fire). 


With these basic concepts the writer 
would have enough to work with con- 
fidently. (Exclamation points, question 
and quotation marks, and parentheses 
give the average writer little real diffi- 
culty.) A general agreement on such a 
set of precepts for the beginner would 
leave befuddled writers free to concen- 
trate on the matter they should have 
been free to concentrate on all the time: 
developing their ideas forcefully and 
colorfully. 


The Comprehensive Freshman English Course - 
Reading, Speaking and Writing - at the 
University of Florida’ 


J. HOOPER WISE? 


The freshman English course at the 
University of Florida is comprehensive 
in nature, designed to help the student 
attain greater proficiency in the com- 
munication arts—reading, writing, speak- 
ing and listening. It attempts to syn- 
chronize these arts. Being one of a group 
of comprehensive courses administered 
by the University College and required 
generally of all freshmen and sopho- 
mores, it is designated Comprehensive 
Course 3: Reading, Speaking, and Writ- 
ing, commonly called C-3 on the Uni- 
versity campus. The course is based on 
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the following assumptions: (1) Every 
use of language involves, broadly speak- 
ing, a social situation; (2) ideas are of 
prime importance, and teaching the 
communication arts is fruitless when at- 
tempted apart from ideas meaningful to 
the student; (3) language arts, like oth- 
er arts, may be mastered only by regu- 
lar practice; (4) the communication arts 
are so closely inter-related that progress 
in one makes progress in each of the 
others surer and easier—in fact, that they 
operate in a complementary manner; 
(5) the most effective approach in the 
development of the communication arts 
is through reading. 

The course requires five hours per 
week for two semesters: one in lecture, 
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two in discussion, and two in writing. 
The -general aims of the course are to 
engender in the student the ability (1) 
to get the meaning from the printed page 
with a more than average rate of speed, 
(2) to read good writing with increased 
enjoyment, (3) to follow the spoken 
word and record main ideas accurately, 
and (4) to communicate ideas effec- 
tively in both oral and written discourse. 
The student’s achievement of these aims 
is evidenced by his ability (1) to analyze 
another’s writing, discovering the writ- 
ers central purpose and his pattern of 
thinking, (2) to use in their exact mean- 
ing a wide range of words, (3) to con- 
dense another’s thought as in precis, ab- 
stract, or summary, (4) to read with 
enjoyment good writing as expressed in 
various literary forms, (5) to exhibit an 
increased interest in the voluntary read- 
ing of books which have been accepted 
as desirable, (6) to speak with clear- 
ness, accuracy, and sincerity, exhibiting 
poise and confidence, (7) to gather 
thought material, arrange it in an ap- 
propriate form, and finally present it in 
effectively written discourse. 


A. Lecture 


As stated above, the work of the 
course falls into three types of class pro- 
cedure. Once each week the student at- 
tends a lecture. These lectures are de- 
signed to help him read, write, and speak 
better. Some of them are on ethical, po- 
litical, or social problems which are sub- 
ject to debate. 


A major purpose of the lecture period 
is to engender in the student the ability 
to listen—an art which may seem to have 
developed to only a slight degree. Lis- 
tening, the complement of speaking, is 
the chief means of receiving communica- 
tions of a variety of kinds. Conversation, 
lectures, stage plays, music, all radio pro- 
grams, and, in part, TV programs and 
motion picture productions are trans- 


mitted through the ear. A poor and un- 
trained listener is hampered in modern 
society and may even become a menace 
by acting on the half truth or by being 
preyed upon by emotionally toned pro- 
paganda. A sign of maturity is the abil- 
ity to listen actively and accurately. 

At the lectures the student takes notes, 
indicating the course of thought followed 
and questions raised in his mind. In his 
Syllabus a page is provided each week 
for his lecture notes. These notes are ex- 
amined frequently, and often brief writ- 
ten tests are administered to determine 
how well he is mastering the ability to 
follow the spoken word and record the 
thoughts in proper relationship. The con- 
tent of the lectures is also included in 
both the progress tests and the final 
comprehensive examinations. 

B. Discussion 

Following these lectures, the student 
attends twice each week his discussion 
section. During the first semester the 
material studied is primarily contempor- 
ary and expository in nature. The stu- 
dent is led in a discussion of the preced- 
ing lecture and the assigned essays. The 
purpose of the procedure is to help him 
read with understanding. To aid in this, 
various techniques are used: finding key 
words, topic sentences, and central 
themes; writing summaries, abstracts, 
and precis. Practice in mastering these 
aids is provided in the exercises which 
accompany the text. Use of the common 
library tools is a part of the regular work, 
and word study is stressed each assign- 
ment. All these are but means to an end 
—greater understanding and enjoyment 
of what the student reads. A special fea- 
ture of the first semester's program is a 
timed-reading project of eight weeks to 
help the student increase his rate of 
reading. 

Speaking is an important phase of the 
C-3 discussion sections. Besides receiv- 
ing experience in oral reading, each stu- 
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dent makes a minimum of six talks dur- 
ing the year, and many have, in addition, 
the opportunity to introduce speakers in 
the lecture sections. Moreover, at the 
final lecture meeting six or eight of the 
top student speakers chosen from among 
the most effective speakers in the dis- 
cussion sections appear before each lec- 
ture section. 


The discussion periods during the sec- 
ond semester are devoted primarily to 
literature—short stories, novels, dramas, 
biographies, and poetry. The primary ob- 
ject in this phase of the course is to read 
and enjoy the various types of literature. 
The lectures are constructed along lines 
to aid the student in reading literary 
selections with greater understanding 
and satisfaction and to show the pleas- 
ure and permanent value to be derived 
from an acquaintance and continued as- 
sociation with good literature. The em- 
phasis is upon broadening and enrich- 
ing the experiences of the reader. No ef- 
fort is made to approach literature his- 
torically. 


Throughout the whole year’s program 
emphasis is put upon parallel reading, 
though there is no prescribed reading 
list for all. Instead, the C-3 shelves in the 
University Library have an ever-increas- 
ing supply of books of various reading 
comprehension levels and on various top- 
ics of interest to freshmen. These books 
run the gamut as to types and as to 
value — from the popular and perhaps 
ephemeral to the standard literary selec- 
tions, though the latter prevail. 


C. Writing Laboratory 


The third phase of the work of the 
course is that provided for in the writ- 
ing laboratories. Each student registered 
for C-8 is assigned a weekly two-hour 
laboratory period. The laboratories are 
equipped with dictionaries, books of 
synonyms, and other aids, including 
books of reference which will answer 
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many questions that arise in the stu- 
dent’s work. All written material is filed 
in steel cabinets, a cumulative folder 
being used to contain each student's 
work. This provides a means of having 
together all of his work for purposes of 
comparison as a measure of develop- 
ment. 


Each student is furnished a work sheet 
on which to record his week’s activity in 
his writing laboratory section. This rec- 
ord shows the student’s mechanics test 
results, his weekly essay with the num- 
ber of pages, total pages written to date, 
the instructor's score and the instruc- 
tor’s approval of the student's correction 
of the paper. On the reverse side of the 
sheet the student keeps a profile chart of 
his errors week by week. Very soon each 
student knows—and his instructor knows 
—just what type of error is the student's 
greatest fault. 


Under this system the student is given 
individual instruction. There are no gen- 
eral required theme assignments though 
effort is constantly made to relate the 
student’s writing to the speaking and 
reading activities in C-3 and to the as- 
signments in other courses. Nevertheless, 
he may write what he has to write, 
whether that be a letter to be mailed, a 
book report, an assignment from another 
course, or something imaginative in na- 
ture. The student is urged to have al- 
ways in hand at least TWO suitable 
theme topics on which he can write. He 
may, however, write several short selec- 
tions during a laboratory period or he 
may spend several laboratory periods 
completing one paper. 


For each of his topics the student is 
urged to frame a central idea in a com- 
plete sentence and prepare an outline of 
two or three levels. Such preparation is 
made in advance of each laboratory pe- 
riod. This pre-supposes thinking and 
planning in the light of reading, observa- 
tion, and experience. No formal term pa- 
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per is required, though the fundamental 
principles of limiting the subject and be- 
ing faithful to sources are practiced regu- 
larly. 


In the writing laboratory the student 
is surrounded by some necessary working 
tools. On each table are two dictionar- 
ies. Some books of synonyms are avail- 
able. He has his own handbook for ref- 
erence. Available are unabridged dic- 
tionaries to furnish information not to 
be found in the books within the stu- 
dent’s reach. 


A portion of the laboratory time is de- 
voted to group discussions of assignments 
and handbook exercises. These provide a 
systematic study of the matters of se- 
lecting and limiting a subject and of or- 
ganizing and composing a paper which 
is not only free of elementary mechani- 
cal errors but also effective in expres- 
sion. The approach in the exercises, as 
in the other phases of the laboratory pro- 
cedure, is through the larger thought- 
units. Matters of mechanics, important 
as these are, remain in their true posi- 
tion—a means to the end of more accu- 
rate and effective communication. 


Each laboratory is equipped with an 
opaque projector. The projectors are 
used in a variety of ways—for group cor- 
rection of a composition, for simultane- 
ous consideration of a paper orally and 
visually, for display and correction of 
exercises required of all members of the 
laboratory. Effort is made to use all 
means of facilitating the learning pro- 
cess. As the best speakers are chosen to 
appear before the lecture sections, so the 
best papers from the laboratories are 
chosen for publication. 


D. Special Services 


The Department of Speech, which ac- 
tively supports the C-3 program and 
shares in teaching in the course, oper- 
ates a Speech and Hearing Clinic, where 
all C-3 students with speech handicap 





can get diagnosis and treatment. The 
C-3 course operates a Speech Improve- 
ment Service for aiding students with 
such matters as selecting topics, prepar- 
ing speeches, improving diction, enun- 
ciation and pronunciation, and overcom- 
ing excessive nervousness. 

Since silent reading plays so impor- 
tant a part in formal education, consid- 
erable stress is placed upon improving 
reading ability. The C-3 course, as in- 
dicated above, is centered in reading. 
Besides the daily emphasis upon improv- 
ing reading in the discussion sections, 
C-3 operates a Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic directed by specialists who, with 
their assistants and the necessary mater- 
ial and equipment, aid any student (the 
primary emphasis is upon freshmen) who 
has a reading problem which does not 
respond to ordinary classroom _proce- 
dures. In all these services each student 
is handled on a personal basis, and the 
diagnosis and treatment meeting his 
needs are given. Finally all these serv- 
ices are voluntary on the part of the stu- 
dent and are provided him without extra 
cost. 


E. Tests and Examinations 

Besides the placement tests adminis- 
tered to all University of Florida fresh- 
men, a test on mechanics and one in 
reading are given all C-3 students both 
at the beginning of the fall semester and 
near the close of the spring semester. 
The fall tests are diagnostic in purpose. 
From the results the student may dis- 
cover his weaknesses and strengths and 
with the help of his instructor proceed 
in a manner most beneficial to him. In 
the case of the reading survey test the re- 
sults serve as an indication of the stu- 
dent’s need for seeking the services of 
the Reading Laboratory and Clinic. The 
spring tests indicate to both the student 
and his instructors the student’s degree 
of success and indicate to the staff ways 
for improving the C-3 program. 
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There is no homogeneous grouping in 
C-3 except approximate grouping in the 
two writing laboratories meeting at the 
same time. In the first semester this 
grouping is on the basis of the mechan- 
ics test; in the second, on the basis of the 
final grade in the first semester’s work. 
There are no general exemptions from 
C-3, though students of recognized 
achievement and ability may take the 
course examination by application with- 
out ever having had the work in class. 

Students qualify in C-3 by taking prog- 
ress tests (usually two each semester ) 
and a final comprehensive examination. 
Since one evidences his ability to read, 
speak, and write by reading, speaking, 
and writing, tests and examinations in 
C-3 are primarily performance tests. The 
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student writes a composition, he makes 
a talk, he reads and analyzes selections 
not previously assigned. 
F. High School Preparation 

What preparation in English should a 
high school graduate receive? Whether 
he is going to college or to work, he 
should learn to read and come to like it, 
he should learn to make the most of his 
voice and acquire poise, he should learn 
the meaning of the sentence and how to 
compose paragraphs and short papers, 
and, realizing the dangers which flow 
from poor listening, should learn how to 
listen actively and critically. If the high 
school graduate acquires reasonable pro- 
ficiency in these matters, he will be not 
only a successful citizen but also an ef- 
fective college student. 


The Freshman Communication Program 
at Florida State University’ 


KELLOGG W. HUNT? 


At Florida State University, the Writ- 
ten Communication course is taught by 
members of the English Department; 
the Oral Communication course is taught 
by members of the Speech Department. 
Two semesters of Written Communica- 
tion, carrying six semester hours’ credit, 
are required of all students; one semes- 
ter of Oral Communication, carrying 
three semester hours of credit, is elected 
by most students. 


In Oral Communication, students are 
not asked to prepare and deliver formal 
debates, discussions or declamations. The 
basic emphasis is upon the vital prob- 
lem of how to communicate ideas and 
how to receive ideas in the simple ex- 
pository situations found in real life con- 
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versation, oral reading, and individual 
speaking performances. The practical 
emphasis of the course will increase both 
skill and knowledge by: 

(a) Providing the student with a 
sound body of theory relative to 
the skills of speaking and listen- 
ing; 

(b) Providing the student with grad- 
ed and varied experiences lead- 
ing to the practice and develop- 
ment of the skills of speaking and 
listening; 

(c) Integrating the skills of speaking 
and listening with the content of 
such areas as social studies, sci- 
ence, literature, history, art, math- 
ematics, and music. 

Written Communication also keeps the 

student's every-day activities in mind. It 
is not a course in grammar. It is not a 
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course in literature. It is a course de- 
signed to give him writing and reading 
ability sufficient to enable him to use 
successfully his other talents whatever 
his vocation may be. To implement this 
aim we set four modest objectives: 

1. The development of acceptable 
standards of performance in such basic 
matters as punctuation, grammar, and 
sentence structure; 

2. The organization and presentation 
of complex discussion, including that 
based on systematic research. 

3. The interpretation and evaluation 
of moderately difficult reading; 

4. An awareness that language may 
be used not only for the honest com- 
munication of ideas but also as a me- 
dium of propaganda designed to mis- 
lead and misinform. 

In order to adapt instruction to the 
differing needs of students, both indi- 
vidual and group attention is given. In- 
dividual conferences are of course held. 
In addition, students are grouped ac- 
cording to their attainment as shown 
both in their writing and on a nationally 
recognized objective test of reading 
comprehension, mechanics of expression, 
and effectiveness of expression. 


During Freshman Week those who 
show themselves especially proficient 
are exempted from the first semester 
course, and may try for exemption from 
the second semester course too. Exemp- 
tion from the second course is based on 
writing and on an objective test of ele- 
mentary semantics, critical thinking and 
the research paper. 


Those students who show themselves 
especially weak in mechanics and effec- 
tiveness of usage are put into special 
Written Communication sections meet- 
ing five hours a week instead of three. 
The additional time gives the students 
a good chance to remove their deficien- 
cies and attain as high a proficiency as 
their classmates in the regular sections. 


Upon successful completion of this 
course students go on to the regular sec- 
ond semester course. 

In addition to exempting students with 
superior attainment and providing spe- 
cial sections for students who are gener- 
ally below standard, two further provi- 
sions are made. A student in the regular 
section who is conspicuously weak in 
spelling or grammar or punctuation will 
be assigned to a tutorial class in that 
particular subject, meeting one hour a 
week for eight weeks. 


Furthermore, students whose scores 
on the reading comprehension test show 
the greatest discrepancy below their 
scores on the ACE Psychological test 
will be given special remedial reading 
help in the Reading Clinic set up within 
the Psychology Department. 

Throughout the two-semester Written 
Communication course the eyes of the 
student are kept steadily on his writing 
—some done as an outside assignment, 
and some done impromptu during the 
class hour. During the first semester the 
papers are often no longer than a para- 
graph or a business letter. During the 
second semester two of the papers are 
longer: the first a thousand-word paper 
based on research; the second, after the 
process of critical thinking has been ex- 
amined, a two-thousand word paper on 
a controversial subject designed to show 
the student’s ability to distinguish be- 
tween material relevant and irrelevant to 
an issue, between inferences that are 
sound and unsound, between passages 
that appeal only because of skillful slant- 
ing and those which rest on solid evi- 
dence. 


The Written Communication course at 
Florida State University does not require 
the student to have preparation differ- 
ent from that which the secondary school 
English teachers of Florida are doing 
their utmost to provide. The comments 
of students who come to us do not indi- 
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cate that the aim of their previous teach- 
ers has been essentially different from 
our aims. At two points, however, the 
jolt of transition from high school to 
college might be lessened by a particular 
adjustment in high school methods. One 
jolt concerns the impromptu theme, the 
other the investigative. 

The impromptu theme is written in 
class on a subject familiar to the student 
either by previous experience or read- 
ing. Preparation for the impromptu 
must be rather carefully made by the 
teacher in previous classes. The student’s 
mind must not be void of material when 
he is confronted with his writing assign- 
ment, nor should his preparation be so 
complete that his mind contains the 
completed theme verbatim before the 
writing period begins. The values of the 
impromptu theme as compared with the 
theme written outside class or when 
time is no factor I shall not urge here. 
The only point I wish to make is that 
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many freshmen tell us they have never 
written impromptu themes before. (Ob- 
viously they have never thought of their 
essay examinations as writing exercises. ) 
I wish more impromptus were required 
in high school. 

The second occasion when many stu- 
dents seem jolted occurs when they sub- 
mit subjects for the first research paper. 
We expect the scope to be narrowed as 
if a single question were being answered 
—a question small enough to be answer- 
ed in so small a space. When so narrow- 
ed the problem of what is relevant and 
what irrelevant becomes acute: one stu- 
dent, who said he had written in high 
school on the whole subject, “The Gothic 
Cathedral,” said his work for the Flori- 
da State University research paper was 
like looking for a needle in a haystack. 
He complained because he felt that in 
his high school preparation for the re- 
search paper he had been allowed to 
submit the whole haystack. 


Dictation - A Device For Testing 
and Teaching Spelling 


AGNES COLTON! 


Although an instructor in remedial 
work now has available a number of 
proved techniques for teaching spelling, 
the defeatist attitude of the chronic bad 
speller remains a problem. Such a stu- 
dent often considers himself a “case”; he 
has a long history of spelling difficulty 
and he has lost confidence in his ability 
to improve. No matter what techniques 
his teacher recommends, he finds the 
conventional lists of “demons” discour- 
aging. Usually undisciplined and unac- 
customed to exactness, he faces rule up- 
on rule, only to find that there are il- 
logical exceptions to the rules and that 
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beyond the exceptions lie the unpre- 
dictable -ibles and -ables, -ences and 
-ances. Furthermore, any list is artificial. 
The student must make a_ prolonged 
conscious effort if his writing is to pro- 
fit by the transfer of what he has learn- 
ed by study of rules and lists. 


Now the “demons” have to be learned, 
and the job is necessarily a long and ex- 
acting one. I have therefore been pleas- 
ed to have hit on a device that offers the 
student immediate encouragement and 
often immediate improvement. When 
bad spellers are sent to the Writing Clin- 
ic of our department, I give, as part of 
a diagnostic test, a paragraph to be writ- 
ten from dictation. I choose the para- 
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graph almost at random from essays used 
in our regular freshman composition 
course. The student is writing connected 
discourse containing only a few more 
difficult words than he would be likely 
to use in his own writing. When he has 
finished the passage, I ask him to look 
back over what he has written, to make 
no corrections, but to underline every 
word about the spelling of which he 
feels “shaky.” Typically, he underlines 
about eight words, six of which are real- 
ly misspelled. I indicate one or two he 
has missed completely. The inference is 
obvious: by using a dictionary he could 
have caught most of his errors. (If we 
can find some one repeated mistake in 
the eight words he has missed, he feels 
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that the jungle of rules is less impene- 
trable than he has supposed.) He is us- 
ually interested in knowing that his ex- 
perience is a common one—that other 
students who miss twenty-nine to thirty- 
five words in a list of fifty can usually 
spot most of their errors in a passage of 
connected prose. 

I follow up the test by asking the stu- 
dent to use the underlining device in 
preparing the rough draft for his next 
home paper, and I make a point of ask- 
ing how well it worked. He is usually 
proud to show me a paper with two to 
six errors instead of the solidly marked 
margin to which he has become accus- 
tomed. An initial victory helps him to 
tackle the “demons” with confidence. 


The Truth Beaten Down’ 


LEWIS C. SMITH, JR.2 


It is correct to use the term censorship 
to describe any action which limits the 
public expression of opinion or which 
keeps ideas, information, and objects of 
art from the public. Although censorship 
traditionally in America has been con- 
sidered contrary to American ideals, 
America today has all kinds of censor- 
ship: preventive, punitive, coercive, and 
withholding. The present trend in Amer- 
ican censorship is not reassuring, for all 
kinds of censorship are increasing. 


In view of the American tradition 
which considers liberty and the rights of 
all as inviolate, the central question is 
this: How much censorship can Ameri- 
ca stand without sacrificing its liberty 
and without forcing all of us to conform 





1An address at the annual CCCC luncheon, 
Spring Meeting, 1953, Chicago, Illinois, on the 
general theme, “‘Hindrance to Folly’? Censor- 
ship of the Public Press,” which was the lunch- 
eon topic. 


2State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota 


to the views of the most militant minor- 
ity? 

The ordinary citizen may wonder why 
there is censorship at all since he knows 
that America already has laws providing 
punishments for libel, slander, obscene 
statements, insurrection, conspiracy to 
overthrow the government, and disclo- 
sure of security information. But the new 
American censors do not trust Americans 
with ideas; they prefer to keep Ameri- 
cans in ignorance. 

Government officials, for instance, of- 
ten keep the public in ignorance by with- 
holding information about the govern- 
ment. Usually there is no concealment of 
dishonesty or incompetency; the reason- 
ing behind the refusal to give out infor- 
mation is more terrifying. The govern- 
ment officials, holding that government 
belongs to the officials and not to the 
people, simply do not think that they 
need let the public know what is going 
on. 
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The most militant kind of censorship 
today and the kind which will be dis- 
cussed in this panel masks itself under 
the guise of a crusade to clean up the 
filth in literature. The cry is, “Save our 
children by eliminating this cause of 
juvenile delinquency!” The real object 
of these censors cannot be to get rid of 
obscene or pornographic materials as 
we now understand the terms, for al- 
ready powerful laws can be invoked 
against obscenity and pornography. Ap- 
parently these new censors are attempt- 
ing to enforce their sense of propriety 
upon the American reading public by 
using the legal standards of English 
common law of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury, which permits condemnation of a 
book for one short passage of stark real- 
ism. The new censors would condemn a 
book if a character was a criminal or en- 
gaged in sinful activity or used a for- 
bidden word, no matter how sincerely 
the writer was trying to portray a cer- 
tain class or person in society. By their 
actions these censors appear to be work- 
ing on the theory that all literature must 
invariably show that sin is punished, 
that virtue is rewarded, and that life as 
it is must not be portrayed honestly and 
realistically. They fail to distinguish be- 
tween the depiction of sinful activity and 
sin itself. 


Who are these censors? They are ei- 
ther police officials or groups of citizens 
who either legally or illegally try to regu- 
late what books are offered for sale. The 
police officials usually operate as cen- 
sors under laws regulating obscenity. 
The groups of citizens—housewives, 
clergymen, and business men—use “vig- 
ilante” methods in attempting to coerce 
dealers into selling only books approved 
by them. 


These censors never call their sup- 
pression of thought censorship; they use 
such words as voluntary cooperation, 
checking, and screening. Actually their 
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voluntary cooperation has invariably 
turned out to be a curious way of mak- 
ing coercion sound like cooperation. 
Their methods, however, result in cen- 
sorship as totalitarian in nature as that 
of a foreign country. They keep no rec- 
ords available to the public, seem not to 
know why they have banned a book, and 
conceal their activities from the public. 


In the few cases in which you have 
heard of these censors, you may have 
smiled at such statements as: “If it’s 
nude, it’s lewd.” But it is no laughing 
matter to realize that reading matter is 
controlled in secret. One representative 
in a midwestern state scoffed at the idea 
that censorship was a threat. “No enlight- 
ened community has censorship,” he said. 
He was shocked to discover that his own 
small city had censorship. Your communi- 
ty may have censorship, and you may be 
as unaware of it as the representative. 

Censorship is spreading too rapidly to 
keep track of it. In some cities police of- 
ficials are assuming the functions of a 
censor under old laws, which were really 
designed to be enforced through court 
action. Law-making assemblies are pass- 
ing censorship laws so fast that it is dif- 
ficult to make an accurate count. At 
least eight states are considering censor- 
ship laws at this time. The main objec- 
tives of these laws are the paper-bound 
books, magazines, and to some extent 
comic books. 


Since campaigns to pass censorship 
laws have been so prevalent in the upper 
Midwest, a description of one of these 
campaigns will illustrate how America is 
gradually being engulfed in the machin- 
ery of censorship. Usually the first aware- 
ness of the campaign is the appearance 
of a speaker at a civic club, who carries 
with him numerous paper-bound books 
and magazines with the objectionable 
passages underlined. Some of these ma- 
terials are undoubtedly chargeable un- 
der the laws against obscenity. (Forty- 
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seven states have such statutes.) But the 
speaker does not refer to any such laws, 
which, in many cases, he himself is un- 
doubtedly violating. Instead he says to 
his audience, “Look! This is what your 
children are reading!” 

Soon afterwards groups of citizens, 
often assisted by clergymen, descend 
upon law-making assemblies with de- 
mands for a law to save our children 
from the menace of filthy literature. If 
there is no determined opposition, and 
often there is not, the council or board is 
likely to pass a censorship law. In cer- 
tain instances, where there is no law or, 
as an additional activity where there is 
a law, groups of citizens threaten deal- 
ers if they sell disapproved books or 


magazines. 


Opposition to censorship campaigns 
has been sporadic and sometimes suc- 
cessful. In Minnesota, an unwise law 
which would have made the most strin- 
gent censorship possible was withdrawn 
for rewriting when there was vigorous 
opposition in the committee hearings. 
Minneapolis refused to be stampeded 
into censorship. The mayor of the city 
appointed a committee, which, after a 
very thorough study, discovered that 
there was ample law in Minnesota to 
eliminate all obscene and pornographic 
materials. The committee also recom- 
mended a positive approach to juvenile 
delinquency, not censorship. 


The threat of censorship to the press 
is self-evident. At the present time the 
issues are larger than the mere right of 
the press to report the news. Censorship 
for the sake of propriety has exposed is- 
sues that have long been quiescent, at 
least in America, where each minority, 
so we have thought, was willing to have 
some forbearance for different points of 
view. 


The most alarming of all the issues is 
raised by the unwillingness of the cen- 
sors to proceed according to the estab- 
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lished principles of law. Not only do 
these censors insist that everyone should 
conform to their notion of propriety; 
they also insist that everyone should ac- 
cept their methods, which are often mob- 
like. It appears that 1952 was the first 
year that America was free of a lynch- 
ing; however, some of that evil energy is 
now being devoted to lynching books, re- 
gardless of their artistic or moral worth. 

W. B. Yeats complained towards the 
end of his life that “. . . our men of let- 
ters live like outlaws in their own coun- 
try.” The modern American censors pre- 
fer to make outlaws of books; they pre- 
fer to deal with these books with 10- 
knot justice at the forked tree at dawn, 
a justice compounded of hempen power 
and dark superstition. 


Present censorship has re-emphasized 
the self-evident fact that America is com- 
posed of minorities with divergent views. 
The peace which has been based upon 
forbearance cracks easily when one 
group attempts to enforce upon all its 
own version of morals, piety, and pro- 
priety. There is no common agreement 
on morals, piety, and propriety. What is 
sacred to one group may be profane to 
another. This is illustrated most graphi- 
cally by the defaced figures of men and 
beasts in far-off India where the stone 
was damaged by those to whom it was 
profane to make a graven image of any 
creature of earth or heaven. When one 
group attempts to tell the others what 
books to read, a struggle for power and 
conformity is not far off. This censorship 
rubs raw the differences between minor- 


ities, differences which are often irrecon- 
cilable. 


The present censors blame literature 
for many of our ills which have their 
origin in the weaknesses of American 
homes, schools, and churches. Books 
have become a scapegoat. The present 
censors have argued that books are the 
cause of juvenile delinquency. They have 











never been willing to express the logical 
conclusion that censorship, which can 
certainly control books completely, will 
eliminate juvenile delinquency. This con- 
clusion they will not debate, for they 
must know that it is not true. On the 
theory that children must be protected, 
these censors have evolved only one 
method of protecting the young—ban- 
ning books for all. The implications of 
the theory that adults have not better 
judgment than children are an indict- 
ment of America’s homes, schools, and 
churches; more importantly, the impli- 
cation is that man has not the power to 
evaluate ideas in books nor the moral 
fiber to resist bad ideas. If men have not 
this power, they ought not to rule them- 
selves. Such implications are an affront 
to man himself. 

The threat of censorship to academic 
freedom is clear, especially to the teach- 
er of literature. One particular censor- 
ship law, which has been widely copied, 
subjects every teacher of literature to 
the possibility of high fines for teach- 
ing Shakespeare, Chaucer, Faulkner, and 
many others. The question raised by this 
type of interference is a serious one. The 
pursuit of truth could easily degenerate 
into an attempt to outwit the censors. 
Can America afford to stifle her teachers 
in the name of propriety? 
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It should not be necessary to remind 
this group that it is the author who 
makes truth meaningful. Censorship so 
circumscribes him that he can express 
only the censor’s version of truth. And in- 
deed the censors may be in disagree- 
ment. One censor objected to a book be- 
cause it did not give a realistic portray- 
al of life; a second censor complained 
because the author was too realistic; and 
a third censor thought that the author 
should illustrate life as it ought to be. 
No writer can satisfy all three points of 
view. 

Censors do give freedom to the author 
—the freedom to conform to the censors’ 
notions of propriety. That is a measure 
of freedom, enough measure to accept 
“the wardship of the overseeing fist.” If 
the writer becomes the servant of the 
political, religious, and moral doctrine 
of the most militant pressure groups, the 
truth is beaten down. 

Censorship for the sake of propriety 
raises more problems than it can ever 
solve. As the result of censorship, men 
are no wiser, no more moral, no health- 
ier, and certainly are more ignorant and 
know less of the truth. The fundamental 
question about censorship in America 
can be phrased in this fashion: America 
has been sipping the hemlock; how much 
can it drink? 


Help For the Foreign Student 


SUMNER IVES! 


There are probably a few students 
whose native language is not English in 
practically every well known college and 
university in the country. In a few, of 
course, there are so many that separate 
staff and course facilities are justified 
for their instruction and gradual prep- 
aration for absorption into the regular 





1 Tulane University 


student body and curriculum. In many 
others, there are so few that little insti- 
tutional responsibility is felt. In still 
others, there are not enough for separ- 
ate staffs, and yet there are enough so 
that they create problems throughout the 
college unless some provision is made 
for them. Tulane University belongs to 
this group, for there are approximately 
twenty in each fall freshman class whose 
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knowledge of English is not sufficient 
for them to compete on equal terms with 
native students. That is, they cannot 
write compositions which can be graded 
on the same standards as those of na- 
tive students, they cannot read English 
well enough for effective use of their 
textbooks, and they cannot speak or un- 
derstand English well enough for dis- 
cussions and lectures. 


Where there are enough students, 
separate classes can be set up for those 
with different levels of competence in 
English. However, with approximately 
twenty students who need special in- 
struction, deans are not likely to approve 
more than one class for their accommo- 
dation. Hence, those who really need a 
relatively complete description of Eng- 
lish are expected to compete with those 
who may have spent two or three years 
in a secondary school in this country. Ob- 
viously no perfect solution can be found 
which is administratively feasible and 
yet will give each student exactly what 
he needs. Any program, therefore, will 
be a compromise whose details will 
largely be determined by local condi- 
tions. For the past two years, the Eng- 
lish Department at Tulane has been 
working on this problem, and our ex- 
perience may be of assistance to other 
schools with a similar foreign student en- 
rollment. 


Whatever program is set up should, I 
think, be planned so as to provide for 
some conditions which are not matters of 
course content. The students, except for 
those from countries with United States 
citizenship like Puerto Rico, are gener- 
ally in this country on student visas 
which require satisfactory work in a 
certain number of hours. Furthermore, 
most of them are in a hurry to qualify 
for the professional training which gen- 
erally brings them to this country, and 
it is difficult to get them into wholly non- 
credit courses and even more difficult 





to get their best work in such courses. 
Many of them, in fact, have already been 
in this country for one or more years. 
They regard their preparatory school 
diplomas as evidence that they can do 
college level work, but unfortunately 
this evidence is not conclusive. They may 
have been given special consideration be- 
cause of their language difficulties, and 
they expect this consideration to con- 
tinue. But the school wishes to keep 
down its load of problem students, the 
student is tempted to lean on this con- 
sideration and use his language handi- 
cap as an excuse for general incompe- 
tence or neglect of his studies, and the 
individual members of a large staff will 
hardly be uniform in the amount of con- 
sideration they will give. For these rea- 
sons, neither a frankly non-credit course 
for all, nor their segregation into separ- 
ate but parallel courses, nor their dis- 
tribution throughout the regular courses 
is completely satisfactory. 


Some solution is required which will 
keep the student from having his visa 
revoked before it is definitely established 
that he is not able to finish one of our 
universities, which will quickly fit him 
for competition with natives and absorp- 
tion into the regular curriculum, and 
which will insure that the decision as to 
when he is ready for such absorption will 
be made according to as uniform criteria 
as possible. At Tulane each student 
whose native language is not English is 
required to register for a special course 
in English which does not carry academic 
credit. He must take this course or be 
individually excused from it before he is 
allowed to register for the required 
courses in English. 


At the first two meetings of the class 
he writes themes on assigned subjects. 
He is also interviewed by the teacher of 
the course, and he has been given a 
standard reading test as part of the or- 
ientation program for all students. On 














the information which is thus gathered, 
the teacher decides whether he is to be 
immediately transferred to a regular 
section of Freshman English or be left 
where he is. Those who are left after 
this screening process will make up the 
special section for foreign students. 
However, these students may still get 
credit for the first semester of freshman 
English. Two choices are available. If 
the bulk of the class has little or no 
knowledge of the language, the non- 
credit course number is retained and 
they are taught by means of the begin- 
ning course worked out by the English 
Language Institute of the University of 
Michigan. If the bulk of the class might 
be ready for the second semester of 
freshman English with instruction de- 
signed for their special needs, it is giv- 
en the regular course number. The regu- 
lar freshman texts are used, but as many 
as possible of the special problems 
which foreigners have are systematically 
gone over. Those who need the’ most at- 
tention are assigned the Michigan se- 
ries as auxiliary texts. At the end of the 
semester, those who are ready for the 
second semester of the regular course 
are given suitable grades in the first se- 
mester of that course. Those who have 
shown satisfactory ability and progress 


but are not ready for absorption into the. 


regular curriculum are given suitable 
grades in the non-credit course, which 
qualify them to take the first semester 
of the required course. Those who for 
one reason or another are not ready for 
this are given failing grades in the non- 
credit course. Under the present system, 
the non-credit course is offered only in 
the fall. Meanwhile no English course is 
open to him. Usually these students are 
those who are in this country primarily 
as tourists, and the university is well rid 
of them. 

By this procedure, the student has an 
incentive throughout to do his best work, 
for it will be immediately rewarded. He 
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is given somewhat more individual at- 
tention than the native students, but he 
knows that his period of special consid- 
eration has a definite limit. He is assist- 
ed in making his language adjustment, 
but he is not pampered after a reason- 
able time in which to make this adjust- 
ment. An important feature of the pro- 
gram is the fact that the decisions prior 
to his absorption into the regular curricu- 
lum are all made by the same person, 
who is personally accountable for them 
and who is the person having the best 
qualifications for knowing what can rea- 
sonably be expected of foreign students. 


This course should, I think, be taught 
by someone on the permanent staff, for 
an essential feature is the continuity of 
judgment which is involved. Moreover, 
it should be taught by someone with lin- 
guistic training. The conventional gram- 
mar does not answer all the questions 
about structure and idiom which the 
foreign student has; some of his ques- 
tions arise from differences between the 
vowel and consonant contrasts in his 
language and in English; and the lin- 
guist is better able to analyze the differ- 
ences of all types between the two lan- 
guages. The usual instruction or prepara- 
tion given the usual teacher does not pre- 
pare him to diagnose and prescribe reme- 
dies for the special problems which for- 
eign students have, but the training of 
the linguist should fit him to do this. 


The content of the course will vary 
from group to group and I shall not at- 
tempt to prescribe a definite program 
here. Verb structure and the idiomatic 
use of prepositions will probably give 
the most difficulty, and the memoriza- 
tion of model phrases and sentences is 
likely to be more effective than systema- 
tic learning of definitions and paradigms. 
Too, the foreign students may need more 
prodding and daily supervision than 
those trained in high schools in this 
country; therefore, the number of as- 
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signments for homework should be in- 
creased and they should be shorter in 
length. Any competent linguist, however, 
can work out a detailed program from 
the defects which appear in the work 
which is turned in. 

Aside from the specific instruction in 
the language itself, there are other du- 
ties which the teacher will find thrust 
upon him. If the approach is friendly, 
and this is essential, the foreign students 
will feel that they have someone who is 
on their side and who understands their 
difficulties. They are likely to come to 
him with many of their academic prob- 
lems and some which are not academic. 
I have explained immigration forms and 
passages in the catalogue as well as sen- 
tences in economics textbooks, and I 
have told students the polite formulas 
used among cultured people. Anything 
which assists the foreign students in ad- 
justing to campus life assists them in 


learning the language, for much of their 
useful information will come through 
contact with their fellow-students. Fur- 
thermore, such a dean-like relationship 
will give the teacher more authority 
when he tries to get the foreign students 
to mix more with the native students, to 
seek English speaking friends, and to 
stay in a dormitory rather than in a 
boarding house or fraternity house where 
their major contact outside class is with 
persons speaking their own language. 

It is too early to judge the effective- 
ness of the program. However, in ran- 
dom checking, I find that the obviously 
unfit are not with us long and that those 
who remain are taking the required Eng- 
lish courses according to schedule. This 
is naturally encouraging. Some defects 
and inadequacies are turning up, but a 
basic feature of the program is its flexi- 
bility, and adjustments are made as they 
seem to be needed. 


NSSC News 


DONALD E. BIRD! 


The purpose of this new department 
is to provide the members of the CCCC 
with information about the purposes and 
program of the National Society for the 
Study of Communication. Similarly, a 
page entitled “CCCC News” is included 
in each issue of The Journal of Commu- 
nication, official NSCC organ. This 
liaison project is under the direction of 
Donald E. Bird, Stephens College, offi- 
cial representative in matters involving 
the two organizations. 


According to the constitution of the 
National Society for the Study of Com- 
munication (second revision) adopted in 
1952, the purposes of the organization 
are as follows: (1) to study systematic- 





1 Stephens College 





ally the process of communication with- 
in and among persons and groups; (2) 
to coordinate the findings from all those 
sciences and disciplines that are concern- 
ed with this process; and (3) to develop 
methods and procedures whereby com- 
munication in all its aspects may better 
contribute to human development and 
adjustment. 
Although the NSCC is affiliated with 
the Speech Association of America, al- 
most two-thirds of its members are not 
members of the SAA or any of its other 
affiliates, Herold Lillywhite, president of 
NSSC, reported in his annual message. 
Further, he noted that almost a fifth of 
the NSSC members are not connected in 
any way with a school, college or uni- 
versity; they come from business, indus- 
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try, government, the professions, civil 
life, the military, and the community and 
family. 

Further suggesting the scope and pur- 
pose of the organization is the designa- 
tion of fifteen “Study-and-Research” 
committees in the by-laws of the so- 
ciety. The committees were created, ac- 
cording to the by-laws, because inquiry 
in the areas constituting the field of 
communication is “vital in the organi- 
zation and in the functioning of this So- 
ciety.” The committees are as follows: 
Definition of the Nature, Scope, and 
Functions of Communication; Method- 
ologies of Research and Communication; 
Reading Comprehension; Listening 
Comprehension; Communication in the 
Family and Community; Communication 
in Elementary-School Programs; Com- 
‘munication in Secondary-School Pro- 
grams; Communication Programs in Col- 
leges and Universities; Communication 
through Mass Media; Communication in 
Government; Communication in the Mil- 
itary Service; Intercultural Communica- 
tion; Communication in Business and In- 
dustry; Clinical Methods in Communica- 
tion Disorders; and Communication Cen- 
ters. 

Another operational feature has been 
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the organization of twelve consultation 
teams to provide assistance to schools, 
colleges, industries, and communities in 
organizing communication programs and 
solving communication problems. Other 
projects include the formation of region- 
al communication chapters in Denver, 
East Lansing and Los Angeles, and the 
sponsorship of a summer conference on 
communication at Estes Park in August 
of this year. 


The national convention of the NSSC 
is held each December in conjunction 
with the annual meeting of the Speech 
Association of America. 


Insofar as the activities, research and 
publications sponsored by the NSSC re- 
late to the college communication course, 
the two organizations (NSSC and 
CCCC) have common cause. This de- 
partment and other liaison efforts are 
intended to foster mutual understanding 
and cooperation between the two or- 
ganizations. The sharing of information 
and ideas through the medium of this 
department and by any other means 
which can be devised will, it is hoped, 
stimulate and encourage the efforts of 
both organizations to increase the effec- 
tiveness of human communication. 


CCCC Institutional-Sustaining Members 


According to the CCCC Constitution, 
“Institutional-Sustaining membership is 
open to any educational institution upon 
the request of one of its members (such 
as the chairman or director of composi- 
tion or communication) who is also a 
member of the NCTE. . . Dues for an In- 
stitutional-Sustaining membership shall 
be $10.00 (in addition to the dues for 
the membership in NCTE which is re- 
quired for the person at whose request 
the membership is to be taken out).” 





Institutional - sustaining membership 
dues are a most valued supplement to 
CCCC funds and are used mainly for the 
enlargement of the bulletin, College 
Composition and Communication. These 
funds have helped in the expansion of 
the magazine from a minimum of six- 
teen pages to a minimum of thirty-two 
pages. Additional institutional-sustain- 
ing memberships will make for further 
expansion of the number of pages. Insti- 
tutional-sustaining members also receive 
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three copies of each issue of College 
Composition and Communication, for 
distribution, round-robin or otherwise, 
among their staff. 

As of November 1, 1953, the following 
were listed as Institutional-Sustaining 
members of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication: 

Bowling Green State University 

Colby Junior College 

East Carolina College 

Franklin and Marshall College 

General Motors Institute 

George Peabody College for Teachers 

Georgetown University 

Indiana University 

Iowa State Teachers College 

John Carroll University 

Los Angeles City College 

Marquette University 

Morgan State College 

Mount Mary College 

Ohio State University 

Pennsylvania State College 

Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Portland State Extension Center 

Prairie View A. and M. College 

Purdue University 

Rinehart and Company 

Rosary College 

Rutgers University 

State University of Iowa 

University of Colorado 

University of Detroit 

University of Florida 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 
(Department of General Studies) 

University of Minnesota 
(Department of English) 

University of North Carolina 

University of Tennessee 

University of Utah 

University of Washington 

Wagner College 

Western Michigan College of Educa- 
tion 

Wright Junior College 

Yakima School District No. 7, 
Washington 


CCCC Bulletin Board 


Our readers have probably noticed in 
the last several issues an occasional brief 
article describing a successful teaching 
method or device. Have you any such? 
They can be helpful to your colleagues. 
Many of them—unless of expanded im- 
portance—can be explained or described 
in 300 to 1500 words. The CCCC Editor- 
ial Board will welcome the opportuni- 
ty of reviewing such brief articles for 
possible publication. 


At the annual conference, October 2 
and 3, 1953, for elementary, junior high, 
and secondary school teachers of Eng- 
lish—sponsored by the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English and the Uni- 


versity of Illinois School of Education 
and Department of English—group dis- 
cussions were held on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday morning. Included among 
these discussions were one on “Articula- 
tion of High School and College Eng- 
lish” and one on “New Techniques in 
Grammar and Composition.” 


The Green Pen is the title of an annual 
anthology of “the best writing done dur- 
ing the year in freshman English class- 
es” at the University of Kentucky, Vol- 
ume III having appeared in May, 1953. 
It is sponsored by the Department of 
English, but the editorial board con- 
sists of about a dozen freshmen, includ- 
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ing a chairman, a secretary, and those in 
charge of art work and publicity. The 
board is chosen from among interested 
volunteers in the first-semester classes. 
There is one faculty advisor. Themes are 
submitted by the Freshman English 
staff, about three times the number that 
can be used, and from these the Editor- 
ial Committee selects between twen 
and twenty-five for publication. In for- 
mat, the magazine has about fifty mim- 
eographed pages, 514 inches by 81 
inches, with a green cover. The maga- 
zine is sold for a dime in the University 
Book Store. (NOTE: The first issue of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion, March, 1950, contained an article, 
“College Publications of Freshman Writ- 
ing, by Edith Wells, discussing the 
freshman-writing magazines then in ex- 
istence. ) 


On October 23 and 24, 1953, the Eng- 
lish Department of the University of 
Kansas sponsored on its campus in Law- 
rence a “Conference on Composition and 
Literature in High School and College” 
to which English teachers from every 
high school, junior college, and college 
in Kansas were invited. More than 200 
instructors attended, representing 58 
high schools, 12 junior colleges, and 11 
four-year colleges from nearly every part 
of the state. 


In keeping with the belief that there 
are far more similarities than differences 
between high school and college Eng- 
lish, and that much is to be gained by 
the friendly cooperation of all English 
teachers, the theme decided on for the 
Conference was “Our Common Prob- 
lems.” Two panel discussions were held, 
one on the teaching of composition, the 
other on the teaching of literature; panel 
speakers, each of whom read a ten-min- 
ute paper on an assigned topic, repre- 
sented both high schools and colleges, as 
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well as the University. Topics discussed 
on the composition panel were: “What 
the colleges would like the beginning 
freshman to know about writing,” “The 
realities of freshman composition,” “The 
realities of high school composition,” 
“College standards in composition as the 
high school teacher sees them,” and “A 
professional view of composition teach- 
ing. 

Speakers on the literature panel pre- 
sented papers on “The reading deficien- 
cies of college freshmen,” “The reading 
deficiencies of high school freshmen,” 
“The reading habits of Kansas adoles- 
cents,” “What our students should read 
about their own time and the past,” and 
“The training of the teacher of litera- 
ture.” 


At the dinner-meeting on October 23, 
Miss Lucille Hildinger, chairman of the 
NCTE Committee on Teacher Load, 
spoke on “A Chance to Do the Job 
Right: the problem of a realistic teacher 
load.” Dr. James L. Wortham, chairman 
of the University of Kansas English De- 
partment, gave the luncheon address on 
October 24, speaking on “What Values? 
the advantages of combining instruction 
in composition with instruction in litera- 
ture.” 


Various displays were arranged for the 
Conference visitors—an exhibit of rare 
books, one of literature for adolescents, 
and another of marked and graded 
themes. Guests were invited to visit 
freshman and sophomore English classes 
and were taken on a tour of the new 
open-stack Undergraduate Library at the 
University. Highlight of the Conference 
was a lecture by Bernard DeVoto on the 
subject “Some American Symbols,” a 
plea for the American right of non-con- 
formity. 

The interest shown in this first Con- 
ference has encouraged the University of 
Kansas English Department to plan on 
repeating the event annually. The pa- 
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pers read at the Conference will prob- 
ably be printed by the University in the 
spring and distributed throughout Kan- 
sas in the hope of informing the public 
at large of the problems facing the Eng- 
lish teacher, and of the need for popu- 
lar support if conditions are to be im- 
proved. (ALBERT R. KITZHABER, Univer- 
sity of Kansas) 


In developing the Engineering English 
courses at the State University of Iowa, 
Thomas Farrell “keeps his writing sec- 
tions at 15. This is a realistic figure. No 
wonder he gets results. Until colleges 
quit packing the writing sections, they 
will never get better than mediocre re- 
sults."-—The ABWA Bulletin, October, 
1953. 


On Friday and Saturday, November 6 
and 7, 1953, Indiana University held its 
second annual Conference for High 
School Teachers of the English Language 
Arts at Bloomington. Over two hundred 
and fifty people attended, representing 
high schools from every section of the 
state. The Conference, directed by a 
program committee drawn from both 
high schools and appropriate depart- 
ments of I. U., began Friday afternoon 
with registration, book, film, tape, and 
record displays, and demonstrations of 
language arts films. A coffee and con- 
versation hour and an informal dinner 
were followed in the evening by a spe- 
cial performance of Ferenc Molnar’s The 
Guardsman, at which members of the 
Conference were the University’s guests; 
after the play they made a backstage 
visit. On Saturday the Conference took 
up its main business in two two-and-a- 
half hour sessions. Fields and topics in 
the morning were: Written Communica- 
tion: (1) “Can Theme Writing Be made 
Interesting?—Apathy and Some Possible 





Remedies,” (2) “Training Aids and Com- 
position”; Remedial Reading: (1) “Find- 
ing the Weak Reader,” (2) “Diagnosing 
His Problems,” (8) Remedying His Dif- 
ficulties,” (4) “Appropriate Materials 
for the Reluctant and the Retarded 
Reader”; Oral Communication: (1) 
“Promoting the Speech Program in the 
Community,” (2) “Case Analysis of the 
High School Debate Question”; Radio 
in the Classroom: (1) “Production of the 
High School Radio Program,” (2) “Writ- 
ing the High School Program,” (3) “Uti- 
lization of the High School Radio Pro- 
gram”; Journalism in the Curriculum: 


(1) “Newswriting as a Unit in the Eng- 
lish Class,” (2) “The Two-Semester 
Course: Theory and Laboratory,” (3) 
“Instructional Devices,” (4) “Journalism 
as a Substitute for Required English.” 
Between sessions a formal luncheon was 
held, at which William E. Wilson, novel- 
ist and historian, discussed the teaching 
of creative writing under the title, “Read- 
ing, Writing, and Very Little Arithme- 
tic.” Afternoon discussion groups were: 
Literature: (1) “Teaching Poetry: The 
Short Poem,” (2) “Teaching Poetry: the 
Long Poem or Play”; Remedial Composi- 
tion: “What Can We Do for the Sub- 
standard Student in Composition?” 
Speech and Theatre (two groups); (1) 
“Technical Theatre,” (2) “What the 
General Teacher Should Do with Speech 
Defectives”; Radio in the Schools: (1) 
“How to Obtain and Set Up an Educa- 
tional Station,” (2) “How to Prepare and 
Use the Educational Broadcast”; Super- 
vising School Publications (two groups): 
The Newspaper—(1) “Financing the 
Newspaper,” (2) “The Mimeographed 
Newspaper”; The Yearbook—(3) “Plan- 
ning the Yearbook to Fit the School,” 
(4) “Pictorial Advertising in the Year- 
book.” The Conference concluded with 
an informal dinner and an invitation to 
hear John Mason Brown, noted dramatic 
critic, speak at the University Convoca- 
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tion on “Seeing Things: Broadway in 
Review,” and to meet him at a reception 
following. (PHILIP R. WIKELUND, Indiana 
University ) 


As an editorial note to Sumner Ives’ 
article, “Help for the Foreign Student,” 
on page 141, the following is quoted 
from School and Society for November 
14, 1953: 


“There were 33,671 foreign students 
from 128 different independent nations, 
dependent areas, and trust territories 
studying in the United States last year. 
It is the largest total of foreign students 
ever in the U. S. at one time. This is re- 
ported in “Education for One World,’ 
the census of foreign students published 
by the Institution of International Edu- 
cation, 1 East 67th Street, New York 
City. Of the 2,720 colleges, universities, 
and professional schools polled, 1,149 
reported at least one foreign student en- 
rolled. Nearly half of the students come 
from 11 countries: Canada, China, Co- 
lombia, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
India, Iran, Japan, Mexico and the Phil- 
ippines. Over 20 per cent are studying 
liberal arts, languages, literature, relig- 
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ion, philosophy, and art. Almost as many 
are in the field of engineering. Other 
fields in order of importance are the phy- 
sical and natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, medicine, business administration, 
education, and agriculture.” 


The October issue (1953) of the Bul- 
letin of the Kansas Association of Teach- 
ers of English is devoted to presenting 
the various activities of the National 
Council of Teachers of English to the 
English teachers of Kansas. “The New 
Force in Freshman English” outlines the 
purposes, the history, the activities, and 
the plans of the Conference on College 
Composition and Communication; the 
author is Harold B. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 1952 CCCC chairman. 
Other brief articles in this issue of the 
Kansas bulletin are the following: “Greet- 
ings to Kansas English Teachers,” by 
Harlan M. Adams, NCTE president; 
“The English Journal,” by its editor, W. 
Wilbur Hatfield; “College English,” by 
its associate editor, La Tourette Stock- 
well; “Elementary English,” by its editor, 
John J. DeBoer; and “Open Letter about 
NCTE,” by past NCTE president, Paul 
Farmer. 


Some of the Year's Work In College 


Composition and Communication 


Bearing the title, “Some of the Year's 
Work in College Composition and Com- 
munication,” the following paragraphs 
continue the series begun in the May, 
1953, issue of College Composition and 
Communication. The general purpose is 
to call attention to and briefly to sum- 
marize articles in the field of composi- 
tion and communication appearing in 


various periodicals, articles not too eas- 
ily accessible, perhaps, to many CCC 
readers. Designed to cover from Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, on, the series has now in- 
cluded most of the available 1952 mater- 
ials and some of 1958; the next issue will 
bring the series fairly well up to date. 
There are, undoubtedly, omissions. 
Also, the purpose does not include (a) 
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summarizing or mention of books in the 
field, (b) summaries of articles publish- 
ed in College English; (c) summaries or 
mention of articles treated in the “Re- 
port and Summary Section” of College 
English (any duplication here is a for- 
tuitous occurrence); and (d) replacing 
a bibliography of articles in the field 
of composition and communication—a 
bibliography which is badly needed and 
which could be extremely valuable to 
directors of and others interested in 
composition and/or communication. 


Those interested in audio-visual teach- 
ing devices and methods will be glad to 
learn that there is now a special maga- 
zine in this field, Audio-Visual Commun- 
ication Review, published quarterly by 
the Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The Winter, 1953, issue 
was Volume I, No. 1; the Spring, 1953, 
issue, Volume I, No. 2. 


Each issue of The Speech Teacher, a 
four-times-a-year publication of The 
Speech Association of America, contains 
a section, “In the Periodicals,” which 
gives brief summaries and sources of 
magazine articles under the following 
headings: “Speech in the Secondary 
School,” “Dramatics and Interpretation,” 
“Public Speaking, Discussion and De- 
bate,” “Radio and Television,” and 
“Speech in the Elementary School.” 


In “Look It Up in WHICH Diction- 
ary’ (The English Record, Winter, 
1952), Leo L. Rockwell touches on the 
high points of the following theme: “The 
story of the development of the art and 
science of making a dictionary is fasci- 
nating to anyone interested in the history 


of linguistic science.” Problems facing 
dictionary makers and discussed here 
are coverage (usefulness, frequency, 
good taste), arrangement, spelling, pro- 
nunciation (choice and indication), def- 
initions, arrangement of definitions, and 
etymology. A brief but interesting his- 
tory of dictionaries is given, from Caw- 
drey’s A Table Alphabeticall, listing a 
few thousand “hard words” or “inkhorn 
terms” through of course Johnson and 
Webster and the NED down to very re- 
cent dictionaries aimed at special age 
groups—young children, grade, high 
school, and college students, and adults 
(general public, business, and scholars). 


Impressions of college freshmen and 
the relationships of students and teacher 
form the content of Lila Kostick’s “A 
Primer for College Freshmen,” in The 
English Record, Spring, 1952: the first 
class meeting, the first social greetings, 
intellectual curiosity, classroom cour- 
tesies desired, aesthetics as seen in neat- 
ness in dress and neatness in written as- 
signments, and the amenities of the con- 
ference. 


“Freshmen are People,” Beatrice D. 
Brown, The English Record, Fall, 1952: 
“Freshmen are young human _ beings, 
usually between seventeen and twenty 
years of age. Teachers of freshman Eng- 
lish and writers of textbooks for fresh- 
man English could speed up their assist- 
ance to student evolution if they could 
achieve genuine realization of what it 
means to be seventeen or eighteen in 
terms of the learning process, of emotion- 
al development, of psychological fac- 
tors in general which affect the reactions 
of the older adolescent . . . Most of them 
are unlikely to take other English cours- 
es after their first year . . . I submit, 
with no claim to originality, that the 
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teaching of the basic skills, involving 
as they do subject-matters taught by de- 
partments other than English, should be 
shared by those departments. Surely 
more logic and more economy of effort 
inhere in a system which expects the 
physical and social scientists, for exam- 
pie, to supervise students in the exercise 
of basic skills which they themselves 
have presumably mastered than in a sys- 
tem which requires an English instruc- 
tor to qualify in a group of diverse sub- 
ject-matters ranging from the sun as a 
source of energy to the history of child 
labor legislation.” 


In “The Direct Method of Teaching 
Vocabulary in High School” (in two 
parts, Word Study, December, 1952, and 
February, 1953), Angell Mathewson be- 
gins with the hypothesis that the direct 
teaching of vocabulary, properly moti- 
vated, will enable students to earn high- 
er scores on verbal aptitude tests and im- 
prove their reading comprehension. To 
support this hypothesis, evidence is then 
summarized as found recorded in per- 
iodicals of the past thirty years or so— 
evidence dealing with both high school 
and college students. The selected bibli- 
ography at the end of the article contains 
twenty-three titles. 


Paul Witty, Theodore Stolarz, and Wil- 
liam Cooper, in “Some Results of a Re- 
medial Program for College Students” 
(School and Society, December 13, 
1952), give the results of a reading im- 
provement program conducted at North- 
western University during 1951-1952. Of 
the lowest 15 per cent of 1200 students, 
forty-two students followed advisory sug- 
gestions and enrolled in remedial read- 
ing classes, five ta seven students in a 
class for a single term of nine weeks. The 
activities included: rapid reading, leis- 
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ure reading, speeded reading practice, 
use of tachistoscope, vocabulary build- 
ing, attack on specific reading skills, use 
of tests, opportunities to select and prac- 
tice reading different kinds of materials, 
frequent individual conferences, and 
help in reading textbooks. “The average 
rate (for relatively easy materials) at the 
beginning of the program was 272 words 
a minute. After the program was com- 
pleted the students read the same type 
of material at an average rate of 474 
words a minute. There was, of course, 
great variability in the gains made by 
individual students. However, every stu- 
dent improved in reading rate and some 
of the gains were very large. Comprehen- 
sion scores also tended to improve . . . 
The results of the reading-improvement 
program show conclusively that great 
gains in reading skill can be made by 
college students if they follow a syste- 
matic program.” 


Norman Bruce Sigband, “Remedial 
English on the College Level,” The Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, May, 1952. To 
determine the value of the non-credit 
subfreshman course at De Paul Univer- 
sity’s College of Commerce, question- 
naires asking for anonymous answers 
were sent to every College of Commerce 
student who had been registered in the 
course; 44% were returned. Most of 
those who replied showed agreement 
with the method of placing (an objec- 
tive test and a theme); asked that class 
size be ten to fifteen students; favored 
present course content (drill in basic 
diction, grammar, and rhetoric, plus sim- 
ple compositions ); favored at least three 
class meetings a week (some favored 
four or five) with three to six hours on 
home assignments; and asked that some 
credit be given for the course. “Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent said that the remedial 
course aided them either ‘materially’ or 
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‘to some extent’ in their other English 
courses. About 60 per cent had the same 
attitude toward other College of Com- 
merce courses.” It is presumed that stu- 
dents taking the remedial course were 
helped in successfully completing the 
other required courses, English I—Rhet- 
oric and Composition, English II—-Com- 
position, and English III—Business Cor- 
respondence. “There is little doubt that 
the course is accomplishing a necessary 
task in a satisfactory manner in De 
Paul’s College of Commerce.” 


Through stressing vocabulary study 
and preparing vocabulary tests using 
words from the freshman book of read- 
ings, Ruth Aldrich, in “Learned Words 
Cause Trouble,” Inside the ACD, Feb- 
ruary, 1953, concludes that the trouble- 
some words are “learned” words, words 
whose pronunciation is unfamiliar and 
over which students stumble orally and 
mentally; also, in a test, students seem 
to spend more time on the beginning and 
the end, and consequently make more 
errors in the middle section. Familiar 
suggestions which, the author says, need 
more stress are: (1) Persuade the student 
of the importance of etymology; (2) Use 
and analyze words in context; (3) Urge 
student use of words studied. A vocabu- 
lary test of twenty items, using eighty 
words, is appended. 


Albert J. Kingston, Jr., “Student Reac- 
tion to a College Reading Improvement 
Program,” Junior College Journal, Octo- 
ber, 1952. From 376 students enrolled 
in the remedial reading program, part of 
the Basic Division at the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, anony- 
mous answers showed that: for 97.07%, 
the course helped to improve their basic 
reading skills; for 86.7% this improve- 
ment aided them in studying; for 54.52%, 





the course helped to improve grades in 
academic courses; 64.1% enjoyed read- 
ing more than they had prior to enroll- 
ing; 35.37% did more recreational read- 
ing than they had done prior to enroll- 
ing; 64.3% felt the course was too short 
to develop adequate reading skills. Of 
the techniques used, the Reading Accel- 
erator and Reading Films were consider- 
ed of most value; the Tachistoscope was 
considered of least value. In the article, 
certain qualifying statements are made 
in connection with the questionnaire 
summaries. 


Charles C. Elkins, “Freshman English 
at Francis T. Nicholls Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, February, 1952. 
A branch of Louisiana State University, 
Francis T. Nicholls Junior College, in 
Thibodaux, Louisiana, draws 70 per 
cent of its students from homes where 
English and a French patois are spoken. 
For some reason the percentage of 
English failures is high, and the new pro- 
gram of freshman English, launched in 
September, 1951, at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, is also used at Francis T. Nich- 
olls. According to Cooperative English 
Test scores and grades on themes dur- 
ing the first week of school, freshman 
students are classified in three groups 
(shifts are made during the first weeks). 
“Under the new English curriculum, the 
least proficient student will take three 
semesters of freshman English; the av- 
erage student, two semesters; and the 
advanced student, one semester. How- 
ever, students who complete freshman 
English in one semester will be required 
to schedule a sophomore English class 
the second semester of their freshman 
year before meeting the requirements of 
freshman English. Each course carries 
three semester hours’ credit. The Eng- 
lish courses are designated 1A, 1B, and 
1C, and all students are required to take 
English 1C, the advanced class. A stu- 
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dent who makes sufficient progress in 
English 1A may skip 1B.” The article 
also gives the purpose, content, and text- 
books of each of the three courses. 


Duncan Mallam’s “Progress Report on 
a Writing Clinic,” School and Society, 
June 14, 1952, is a review—after ten years 
of operation—of the work of the writing 
clinic at Iowa State College. The pur- 
pose of the clinic is to see that students, 
when they have completed their requir- 
ed composition, “maintain a decent com- 
petence in writing.” Qualifying examina- 
tions in the form of 500-word impromptu 
papers are given at the beginning of the 
senior year, these papers being propor- 
tioned for reading among all experienced 
English staff members. About 20 per 
cent of all students fail the qualifying ex- 
aminations at least once; a good many 
fail more than once and must follow a 
detailed remedial program in the writ- 
ing clinic. Other students, except fresh- 
men, needing help may come voluntarily 
or be referred by their teachers or coun- 
selors. Every English staff member parti- 
cipates in the work of the clinic to the 
extent of two or three hours a week, and 
for this service no relief from other du- 
ties is granted. “After a decade of ex- 
perience we feel we have worked out one 
fairly good way of holding our advanced 
students to a respectable standard of 
written English. We are constantly on 
the alert for ways of improvement, but 
we have no present intention of radically 
changing our present methods.” 


C. Merton Babcock’s concluding para- 
graph summarizes the content of his ar- 
ticle, “Mutual Responsibility in Com- 
munication,” School and Society, May 10, 
1952: “The present paper has urged the 
adoption of cooperative techniques in 
dealing with the persistent problem of 
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verbal inefficiency among college stu- 
dents. Positive suggestions are: (1) Eng- 
lish college teachers at all levels of in- 
struction to share the burdens of com- 
municative irresponsibility and immatur- 
ity among students. (2) Define a list of 
‘minimum essentials’ of effective expres- 
sion to be used in all courses as criteria 
of achievement. (3) Extend the benefits 
of language-improvement services (clin- 
ics, laboratories, etc.) to all students. 
(4) Establish liaison (interchange of in- 
structors) between departments of spe- 
cialized instruction and the department 
of communication. (5) Make emphasis 
upon appropriate communication cen- 
tral in the college curriculum.” 


C. Merton Babcock’s “The Communi- 
cation of Meaning” (School and Society, 
December 20, 1952) “is an attempt to de- 
fine clarity as it pertains to the commu- 
nication of ideas, to relate it to the teach- 
ing of communication skills, and to sug- 
gest some practical implications of its 
importance for course construction or re- 
vision ... The facility with which mean- 
ings may be developed with respect to a 
given subject or problems depends upon 
a number of basic conditions: (1) A 
broad background of related experience, 
facts, and principles; (2) an awareness 
of relationships existing between past 
experience and present experience; (3) 
an awareness of logical relationships into 
which the experience may be organized; 
and (4) an awareness of relationships ex- 
isting between present experience and 
possible future application of derived 
meaning. The factors which make sub- 
ject-matter meaningful are, then, exper- 
ience, order, and interest; or content, or- 
ganization, and purpose. Clarification of 
meaning, the initial step in the commu- 
nicative process, is impossible in the ab- 
sence of these factors . . . Since it is 
generally conceded that the development 
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of meaning is dependent upon an individ- 
ual’s grasp of symbolic language, when 
meaning is clarified the finding of ap- 
propriate diction by which to express an 
idea is comparatively simple.” The arti- 
cle concludes with eleven practical im- 
plications of this doctrine of clarity for 
teachers of communication skills. 


Three articles on semantics, published 
in ETC., are summarized in The Speech 
Teacher (March, 1953), as follows: 


Henry Lee Smith, Jr., and George L. 
Trager, “Metalinguistics,” Spring, 1952. 
“This article was prepared to define and 
clarify the term ‘metalinguistics.’ The 
term was devised to cover aspects of lin- 
guistic science dealing with the relation 
of linguistic behavior (language) to oth- 
er human behavior. The association of 
General Semantics to metalinguistics is 
stressed. The article serves as an intro- 
duction to this special issue on metalin- 
guistics.” 

S. I. Hayakawa, “Semantics,”! Sum- 
mer, 1952. “An historical view of signif- 
ics, semantics, and general semantics 
showing relationships to contributing fac- 
tors of our General Semantics of today. 
An excellent background or quick over- 
view of General Semantics. A digest of 
basic ideas is given the following topics: 
(1) Significs; Logical Empiricism, (2) 
Pragmatism; Operationalism, (3) Liter- 
ary Criticism and Theory, (4) Linguis- 
tics; Anthropology, (5) General Seman- 
tics, (6) Nondirective Counselling; 
Group Dynamics, (7) Mathematical 
Physics; Mathematical Biology, and (8) 
Cybemetics. Although brevity has been 
the keynote, there is a conciseness of 
quality that makes the article valuable.” 

Martin Maloney, ““Communication’ 
and the Arts,” Summer, 1952. “The ‘new 





1 This article by Mr. Hayakawa is copyright- 
ed by and was written for publication in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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criticism’ is discussed in the light of 
communication and the effect it would 
have on the ‘arts.’ The author suggests 
that communication, especially in the 
arts, is not a linear process and is prob- 
ably not as simple as many assume. The 
poet and the poetic process is discussed 
from a General Semanticist’s point of 
view. The relationship of the poet and 
the critic is reconciled in a creative way 
in the latter part of the article.” 


Wendell Johnson, “The Fateful Pro- 
cess of Mr. A. Talking to Mr. B.,” Har- 
vard Business Review, January-February, 
1953, writes in conclusion: “Mr. A. talk- 
ing to Mr. B. is a deceptively simple af- 
fair, and we take it for granted to a fan- 
tastic and tragic degree. It would surely 
be true that our lives would be longer 
and richer if only we were to spend a 
greater share of them in the tranquil 
hush of thoughtful listening . . . We have 
yet to learn on a grand scale how to use 
the wonders of speaking and listening 
in our own best interests and for the good 
of all our fellows. It is the finest art still 
to be mastered by men.” Leading up to 
this conclusion is a detailed discussion 
and definition of the meaning of “com- 
munication,” in the course of which there 
is expanded and explained a diagram, 
Exhibit I, on “The Process of Communi- 
cation.” 


The March, 1953, issue of Adult Lead- 
ership is devoted to the theme, “Lead- 
ing Discussions.” Among the articles in- 
cluded are the following: “Why Group 
Discussion?”, “Discussion Leader—Man, 
Not Superman,” “Group Discussion—The 
American Approach,” “A Way of Think- 
ing about Learning,” “Improving Your 
Leadership in Discussion Groups,” “Dis- 
cussing the Printed Page,” “The Impor- 
tance of Ideas,” “When They're Not 
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Talking—A Research Report,” and “Re- 
sources.” This last section lists ten books 
on discussion and group leadership, six 
films on the same subject, and the four- 
page monthly bulletin, “Let’s Discuss It,” 
published by the Ohio State University 
Discussion Service in order to give ad- 
vice to and information for discussion 
leaders. 


Featured in the May issue of The 
Journal of Communication is a series of 
papers on “Problems in the Measurement 
of Discussion” which were presented as 
a symposium at the national convention 
of the Speech Association of America in 
December, 1952. 


John Keltner introduces the reports 
by stating that the purpose of the sym- 
posium was “to bring together some of 
the problems that have been raised” dur- 
ing the past ten years of discussion re- 
search. In the first report Milton Dick- 
ens discusses six basic principles of meas- 
urement in human relations as they ap- 
ply to group discussion. In the succeed- 
ing papers problems in measuring the 
discussion process, participation in dis- 
cussion, problem-solving in discussion, 
leadership effectiveness, and the results 
of discussion are identified and discussed 
briefly by R. Victor Harnack, Laura 
Crowell, Jack Douglas, Dean Barnlund, 
and Earnest Brandenburg. As Keltner 
predicts, the reader finds in these prob- 
lem summaries evidence of the contribu- 
tions of psychology, sociology and allied 
fields to the study of people working in 
groups and indications that “the field of 
speech and communication is finally com- 
ing to grips with the problem of under- 
standing discussion.” The questions rais- 
ed in the reports must indeed be answer- 
ed “before we can understand just what 
this discussion phenomenon is and how it 
can be worked for good or evil.” 


Equally challenging to the teacher of 
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communication courses is “Propaganda 
and Critical Listening” by Greg Phifer, 
who sets about exploring “the ways and 
means of teaching students to be criti 
cal listeners.” He classifies present meth- 
ods of teaching critical listening as “neg- 
ative” or “direct” and “positive” or “in- 
direct.” Direct methods include the 
teaching of logic, propaganda analysis 
and general semantics; indirect methods 
include free discussion, the study and 
practice of reflective thinking technique, 
and training in the historical method. 
Phifer concludes that there is little or no 
evidence that as a result of any of these 
methods students become more critical 
listeners. 


In the article Phifer wonders whether 
“educators,” and presumably others who 
help to shape educational policy and 
practice, want students to become more 
critical listeners. “As listeners they might 
become critical of all propaganda, ‘ours’ 
as well as ‘theirs’!” (DONALD E. BIRD, Ste- 
phens College) 


Commenting on The English Lan- 
guage Arts with its stress upon individ- 
ual instruction, entailing possible neg- 
lect through lack of time of the more 
gifted students, George Nesbitt writes 
(“A Note of Caution,” The English Rec- 
ord, Spring, 1953): “The task is stupen- 
dous: individual instruction, many-sided 
development, careful guidance in actual 
writing and speaking. In our freshman 
program at Hamilton College we try to 
live up to these ideals rather vigorously. 
We compute the average time devoted 
by an instructor to a single freshman in 
the writing program alone, for paper- 
reading and conferences alone, to be 
eight hours in a semester of roughly nine- 
ty working days. It is easy to see why an 
instructor is assigned only sixty fresh- 
men. If he had more, some of them per- 
force would be neglected, and these 





would almost certainly be the better stu- 
dents, who somehow, compared with the 
others, can get along. I see no reason why 
what would be true here would not be 
true elsewhere. And so one inevitably 
asks what is to become of the gifted stu- 
dents in the high schools, where nor- 
mally a single teacher is responsible for 
a hundred or more students, and these 
relatively unselected. 


In New York there are five new Insti- 
tutes of Applied Arts and Sciences, which 
were opened in 1946-47 to provide ex- 
panded facilities in two-year technical 
education on the college level. Lloyd W. 
Hartman, in “Building a Communica- 
tion Skills Program for the State Techni- 
cal Institutes”: (The English Record, 
Winter, 1953), discusses the problem of 
coordinating communication skills with 
the technical courses as follows: “The an- 
swer has been found in part by the 
teaching of such skills as note-making, 
study methods, and report writing; by 
the use of scientific and technical mater- 
ial in writing, speaking and reading as- 
signments; and by the cooperation of the 
technical staff in insisting upon minimum 
standards of language performance. 
However, the function of the Communi- 
cation Skills program is not limited to 
that of merely servicing the other de- 
partments . . . All the Institutes have a 
basic course concerned with the skills of 
writing, speaking, reading and listening, 
and most of them offer the opportunity 
for students to pursue special interests 
through such elective courses as litera- 
ture, drama and debate.” 


The News Letter (four printed pages 
8% x 11 inches), edited by Edgar Dale 
and Hazel L. Gibben and published 
monthly from October through May by 
the Bureau of Educational Research of 
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the Ohio State University, has as its pur- 
pose “bringing information to the teach- 
er about the radio, the press, and the 
motion picture.” A narrow column on 
each page carries miscellaneous perti- 
nent information; the remaining space of 
each issue has a feature article, usually 
by the editor, Edgar Dale, of approxi- 
mately 2,000 words, on some subject in 
the field of communication. Brief sum- 
maries of some of the articles follow: 


“Clear Only If Known” (January, 
1952) discusses why people give direc- 
tions poorly and follow excellent direc- 
tions inadequately: overestimating or un- 
derestimating the knowledge of the in- 
quiring traveler; the COIK fallacy must 
be avoided—that many of our communi- 
cations are Clear Only If already Known 
by the hearer. 


“Concensus of the Governed” (Febru- 
ary, 1952) stresses the need of adequate 
and intelligently prepared adult-educa- 
tion programs for both the posing and 
the solving of community and _ larger 
problems. “Since less than 50 per cent 
of our eighteen-year-olds are graduating 
from high school, there will be a much 
longer time until we are a nation which 
averages twelve grades of education.” 


“Motivation and the Mass Media” 
(March, 1952) reviews the public re- 
sponses to the Orson Wells 1938 broad- 
cast, Kate Smith’s bond-selling cam- 
paign, the Hitler techniques, the Kefau- 
ver Committee hearings. “It would seem 
that there is no magic in a strip of cellu- 
loid, in an electronically produced image 
on a television screen, or in the sounds 
that come from a radio. These media do 
not exist in a vacuum. They are a part of 
a total bombardment of stimuli received 
by the individual. Their effect is in part 
determined by the time and circum- 
stances of their occurrence, in part by 
the backgrounds and needs of the indi- 
viduals subjected to the performance, in 
part by the quality of the performance 
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itself, and in part by the presence or ab- 
sence of outlets through which the inter- 
est aroused may be expressed in terms of 
action, sooner or later.” 


“TV—The New Frontier in Education” 
(May, 1952) discusses the problems, fi- 
nancial and educational, involved in the 
242, television channels reserved for ed- 
ucation by the Federal Communications 
Commission: “The allocation of these 
wavelengths for educational use gives us 
a new frontier, a frontier of the mind. 
The use of these television stations makes 
possible a new common school. It en- 
ables us to envision a community of 
thinking and ideas, especially in the 
adult field, which will make it possible 
to reach and teach that vast group of 
adults who attend formal schools only 
ten to twelve years of their seventy years 
of life. Furthermore, it opens up a pos- 
sibility of ‘organized instruction’ on a 
large scale impossible without such a 
medium.” 


“Reading—One Way to Communicate” 
(November, 1952) expresses the belief 
that audio-visual materials as media of 
communication will result in more, not 
less, reading (“experiencing a book or 
play visually is a powerful stimulant to 
reading it later”); that there is a com- 
mon learning element in reading, listen- 
ing, or viewing; that “the ability to read 
well must be seen as a part of the year- 
by-year development of the individual 
not only as long as he is in school and 
college but during his adult years. 
Growth in the higher mental processes 
is closely correlated with linguistic de- 
velopment. And high level skills in read- 
ing are necessary for growth in abstract 
thinking.” 

“How Do You Get Action?” (Decem- 
ber, 1952)—Action is the fourth basic 
step in any communication process (at- 
tention, clear and precise materials, be- 
lief of reader or listener or viewer in 
what is said are the first three). Reasons 
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why action is not obtained include: pres- 
ent habits are more comfortable and less 
thought-consuming; fear of failure or 
criticism; not knowing what the learn- 
ing task is. For improving learning and 
action, suggestions are: 1. Start where 
people are. 2. Try conversion through di- 
version. Let new learning hitchhike on 
the old. 3. Be satisfied with little changes. 
Progress is a series of nudges—not a big 
jump. 4. Provide local examples. 5. The 
personal flavor in communication may 
also be an important factor in getting ac- 
tion. 6. Team effort is an important way 
of getting action. 7. Don’t expect too 
much too soon. “Action is learning, reac- 
ting differently. It requires motivation, 
content, and a mechanism for carrying 
out the desired action. Of these, perhaps 
the most important of all is our will, our 
motivation.” 


“The Art of Confusion” (January, 
1953) recounts the dialogue between the 
Professor of Education and his graduate 
student, who is taken to task for writing 
simply and clearly, not in educational 
jargon. For example, “All that glitters is 
not gold” should be, said the Professor, 
“It is not inappropriate to know that all 
articles which coruscate do not necessar- 
ily possess a high intrinsic value.” Con- 
cerning the professional—or pseudo-pro- 
fessional—phrases, the author says: “I 
don’t know how much educational writ- 
ing is of this flat, attenuated type. One 
answer is clear—too much.” 


“The Schools of the Public” (Febru- 
ary, 1953) discusses the second of two 
great schools (the first is the public 
schools): “The schools of the public in- 
clude not only the mass media (such as 
broadcasting, the press, and the film), 
but also such agencies of enlightment as 
the church and all the public formal and 
informal gatherings of people which are 
aimed to inform and influence.” Tests for 
evaluating these mass media, such as the 
newspapers, are: do they genuinely in- 
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form? are they fair? Schools and colleges 
have the task of preparing students to 
read and assess capably newspaper and 
other information. 

“The Key Point in Teaching” (March, 
1953) includes a few key points for writ- 
ers and speakers, viz.: in articles and 
speeches, avoid lengthy, uninteresting, 
hard - to - read - or - hard - to - listen - to 
introductions; a specialist should be able 
to write also so that laymen can under- 
stand him; in a panel discussion limit the 
number of speakers to four, indicate their 
time limits, and make them adhere to 
them; younger writers or speakers should 
have a visible outline; and, finally, a 
writer or speaker should leave the read- 
er or audience with something to chew 
over or to actually carry out. 


“Maximum Essentials in Communica- 
tion Skills’ by Francis Shoemaker 
(Teachers College Record, April, 1953), 
deals mainly with the Communication 
Skills courses at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, courses which were 
started in 1944 and which include in- 
struction in reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, observing, and demonstrating. 
In the article the concern is with maxi- 
mum essentials “which develop profi- 
ciency plus awareness of the relationship 
of communication to personal matura- 
tion, and the function of communication 
in the evolution of society itself.” At 
Teachers College, “we are, therefore, on 
the one hand concerned with improving 
ability to: 

Read newspapers, magazines, novels, 
textbooks, and professional report- 
ing and research for information 
and for pleasure. 

Write reports, interpretations, letters, 
professional articles in an appropri- 
ate formal or informal style. 

Speak with friends, colleagues, imper- 
sonal audiences in mutual discussion 





or direct, effective address. 

Listen to conversations, discussions, lec- 
tures, radio and motion picture and 
TV programs with understanding of 
both verbal and non-verbal (music 
and sound effects) communication. 

Observe human gesture (in the widest 
sense of any act of participation in 
environment), whether in symbolic 
activities of patients, in the pattern 
of social situations, in the conscious 
production of graphs and pictorial 
graphics, or in the artistic design of 
bulletin boards, paintings, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

Demonstrate significant ideas and pro- 
cesses through simultaneous speak- 
ing and manipulation of reinforcing 
media such as slides, pictures, and 
mock-ups. 

“On the other hand, we are concerned 
with relating these proficiencies to pro- 
fessional information already at hand, so 
that the process of acquiring them links 
naturally with areas in which the stu- 
dents feel secure, rather than with their 
frustrating earlier school experiences 
with ‘correct English’ and superimposed 
Latin grammar.” 


Lillian Doris, in “How to Prepare Writ- 
ten Material for General Use or Publica- 
tion” (Bulletin of the American Business 
Writing Association, March, 1953), seeks 
both to give the directions indicated by 
her title and to tell teachers how to train 
students to carry out those directions. 
Most business communications, she says, 
illustrate three weaknesses: inability to 
organize material, deficiencies in langu- 
age, and lack of knowledge of the tech- 
niques of presentation. She gives direc- 
tions for preparing different types of 
manuals: an employee manual, a depart- 
mental manual—to set down departmen- 
tal policies, practices, and procedures, 
and a procedures manual. 
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Annual Spring Meeting 


CONFERENCE ON COLLEGE COMPOSITION AND COMMUNICATION 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, March 4, 5, 6, 1954 


Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri 


(Make room reservations direct to the Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, saying 


that you will be in attendance at the CCCC meetings) 


Two general sessions and a luncheon meeting — Three groups of panel discussions, 
on seven subjects, one of which will be treated consecutively and coherently 
at three meetings — Four Workshop sessions, dealing with nineteen topics, 


as 
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19. 
NOTE: 


follows: 


The Function of the Freshman Course in General Education 
The Freshman English Teacher as Counsellor 

From Reading to Writing 

Preparation of the Composition or Communication Teacher 
Super-Freshman Composition—the Well-Equipped Student 
Sub-Freshman Composition—the Poorly Equipped Student 
Objectives of a Communication Program 

Reading and Grading of Themes 

Improving Reading Ability 

Writing from Source Materials: The Documented Paper 


. The Composition Career (of All Students) after the Freshman Year 


Integration of High School and College Teaching of English 
The Teaching and Testing of Listening Skills 
Imaginative Writing in the Freshman Course 


. The Psychology of the Student; How He Learns to Communicate 


National Entrance Tests and Minimum Standards 


. Writing for Business and Industry 


Administration and Organization of the Freshman Course in the Smaller 
College 


Classroom Procedures in the Communication Course 


Workshop Reservations may be made by prospective participants by writing 


directly to Francis Kinkel, Fontbonne College, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 








Program Chairman, Jerome W. Archer, Marquette University 


Local Committee: General Chairman, Joseph A. Rogers, St. Louis University 






Director of Registration and Information Services, Leonard Peters, 
Washington University 


Registration and Information Committee, Dorothy Ely, Lindenwood 
College, Mrs. Anne Hampton, Shurtleff College, Francis Kinkel, 
Fontbonne College, and Helen Walthall, Monticello College 


Director of Workshop Registration, Francis Kinkel, Fontbonne Col- 
lege 

Treasurer, Charles Hensley, Harris Teachers College 

Publicity, William Hollaud, Maryville College 

Publishers’ Representative, John Dollar, Webster College 


(Program continued on next page) 
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Thursday, March 4, 1954 





9:00 a.m., on 
Registration (Fee, $1.00) 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
Executive Committee Meeting, Chairman T. A. Barnhart, presiding 
1:30 p.m. to 2:45 p.m. 
First GENERAL SESSION: 
Fields for Professional Research and Study for the Teacher of Composition/ 
Communication 
3:00 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Meetings of Workshop officers 
3:45 p.m. to 5:45 p.m. 
First WorksHopP SESSION 
8:00 p.m. to 9:45 p.m. 
First Group OF PANEL DIscCUSSIONS: 
1. Recent Developments in Communication Courses 
2. Ideas and Ideals as the Core of the Freshman Course 
3. Modern Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman English (1) 





Friday, March 5 


9:00 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 
SECOND WorKSHOP SESSION 
10:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. 
SECOND Group OF PANEL DISCUSSIONS: 
4. Mass Media (TV and radio and newspapers) and the Freshman Course 
5. Rationales or Philosophies in the Teaching of the Freshman Course 
6. Modern Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman English (II) 
1:30 p.m. to 3:30 p.m. 
Tuirp WorKSHOP SESSION 
3:45 p.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
A Sociat Hour 
8:30 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION: 
Current Courses in the Training of the Composition/Communication Teacher 


Saturday, March 6 


9:00 a.m. to 10:30 a.m. 

FourtH WorkKsHoP SESSION 
10:45 a.m. to 12:15 p.m. / 

Tuimp Group oF PANEL DIscussIONs: 

7. The Teaching of Reading in the Freshman Course 

8. The Graduate Assistant and the Freshman English Student 

9. Modern Linguistics and the Teaching of Freshman English (III) 
12:30 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
ANNUAL LUNCHEON: 
Address: Educational TV 














